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¥ H Ei S C H 0 0 L J 0 U R N A L.| be blazoned abroad, and personal remarks should 


be avoided. Results of bad methods, rather than 
| particular facts, should be stated. Above all, credit 
PR AN Be “0 _. | should be given for proper methods and praisewor- 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY. | thy efforts after success; and while the teacher is 
| thus dealt with, equal justice should be meted out 
County Institutes, &c.: To the exclusion of much| to Directors. It is their province to provide good 
other matter and nearly all editorial, we have in thia| $chool houses; and therefore, the condition of the 
number cleared our file of the proceedings of every | building as tq size, ventilation, heating, furniture and 








THO. H. BURROWES, Editor. 








County Institute or Association on hand. They| location, should be laid before the public, according 
are presented in the abbreviated form commenced | ‘© its merits, in any or all of these important particu- 
last month ; and the plan will be continued as lon lars. Public attention is a great quickener of of- 
as it seems to work well. Some are longer than oth-| ficial action. 
ers; but this is because some had more quotable! = 
matter than coy Our friends now see what we| ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

want ; and if they will take the trouble to prepare) ‘Pye time ; ner me 
and forward their own synopses, their hath ans sag Che time is at hand for the election of two Direc- 
will no doubt make a better show, than under the’ tors of the Common Schools in most of the rural 
operation of our “paste and scissors.” | Districts, and every parent should see to it that the 


Ni ee ee oe counted | isht selections are made. Active, efficient men, 
by the hundred, if not by the thousand, in our| Who attend to the duties of the office, and who send 
State, and are perhaps doing a better work even| their own children to the schools, should be re-elect- 


than County Institutes; but they are so numerous as | ed; and in place of those who either neglect their du- 
to put it out of our power to publish their proceed-| - 














ings, or even notice their existence, except in a few 
cases, wherein the mode of proceeding, or the mat- 
ter discussed, is of a novel kind or of general inte- 
rest. We hope this explanation will set the Jour- 
nal right with its “district” friends. 


Tracuer’s Avutuortry: Judge Smyser’s charge 
in the case of the Commonwealth against Hopple, 
in Bucks county, contains good law and sound sense 
on the authority of a Teacher, over a refractory pu- 
pil. In this case the defendant was convicted. 


Prorgessor Tompson: Our old and able friend 
Prof. Thompson, of Pittsburg, is about removing to 
Wilmington, Del., to establish a Female Seminary. 
Success to him. But he must not altogether turn 
his back on Pennsylvania. 








Nores or visits sy Co, SupERINTENDENTS: Quite 
a number of these officers are now publishing the re- 
sults of their observations on the schools they visit, 
in their county papers. In Bucks, Clinton, Blair 
and some others the practice is now established.— 
Even Schuylkill has lately fallen into it. The plan 
is a good one, if judiciously and intelligently carried 
out. Little oversights and slight faults should not 





ties or perform them with the evident design to 
prevent the improvement of the system, it is due to 
the public that intelligent, law-abiding citizens shall 
be chosen. ; 

There is no office in the land of greater responsi- 
bility than that of School Director; and he who 
assumes it for the purpose of retarding the progress 
of the system, violates his duty as a public agent, 
as much and as injuriously as he who enters the 
jury-box pre-determined to render a verdict, without 
regard to law orevidence. The success of the Com- 
mon Schools depends more on the selection of Di- 
rectors who have a conscientious sense of the duties 
of their office, and sufficient intelligence and firmness 
to discharge them, than is generally supposed. Next 
to the appointment of competent teachers, this is 
the great point to be attended to. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


This important document occupies more than half 
of the present number, and must, for the present 
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speak for itself; want of space preventing any de- 
tailed analysis. 

It is a creditable document ; and amongst its good 
qualities may be instanced: 1. Its conservative cha- 
racter,—all radical or important change being dis- 
countenanced ; 2. Its conformity with the views of 
the last annual report,—the same ground being in 
the main occupied, and the same views expressed ; 
and 3. Its adherence to the same plan of statistics, 
both general and special. These statistics are yet 
but approximations; but with the means now at the 








command of the Department, they should at once 
become numerical certainties. As they are, howev- 
er, they nearly all show some, though not very) 
great, progress ; but when accurate, they will form) 
the only reliable test of progress or its absence. 

We have not had time to examine the appendix| 
(forming quite a volume) containing the reports of 
County Superintendents. Is it not time to curtail 


these documents somewhat; and present to the) _ 


publie at large, only their certain data and practi- 
cal parts? 

The cuts of plans for Normal Schools, alluded to 
in the report, could not be obtained for insertion in 
this number of the Journal; besides, they would oc- 
cupy six of its pages. All who desire to examine 
them, will find them appénded to the large edition 
of the report sent out by the School Department. 


| 





REVIEW OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY—No. 6. 
M’KEAN COUNTY. 




















SALARIES. 
| No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1853 | 2.406 6 mos. $16.87 | $ 8.49 
1855 2.031 6 a 17.42 10.27 
1856 1.987 6 ” 20.07 11.20 
1857 1.959 6 “ | 19.31 | 11.68 


McKean shows rather an ill-looking table. A con- 
tinually decreasing number of pupils in school was| 
not expected; and though the large term of in-| 
struction in existence before, has been maintained | 
by, the Superintendency during its first term, yet| 
it seems to have been kept up at the expense of 
that larger increase in teacher’s salaries, which has, 
marked the progress of the system in so many other| 
counties. 

The number of schools in 1853 was 62; and in| 


1857 it was 75. A practical teacher was in office | 


the whole term, at a sal f $250, which is also} 
saaiendael ane a bepaeniee: | of schools is 112, and the Superintendent’s compen- 


the compensation of the present officer. Institutes 

were held during the term. Their fruits will no} 

doubt appear hereafter. | 
MERCER COUNTY. 


SALARIES. 





No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. | 
1853 | 11.558 | 6 months. $17.35 | $ 8.43 | 
1855 9.880 5 months. 19 55 9.81 
1856 9.514 5 © 8 days.| 19.711 10.59 
1857 9.744 5 mos.1 “* 20.15 11.40 








Mercer presents a table below the medium :—A 


large falling off in pupils since 1853—if the return 
that year was correct,—and little increase since 
1855; a similar diminution in the length of instruc- 
tion ; and an increase in the compensation of Teach- 
ers considerably under the average in most of the 
eounties—the maximum being yet amongst the 
lowest in the State. In a population so intelligent, 
these results were not expected. The Superintend- 
ent’s salary, it is true, was only $400, while the num- 
ber of schools in 1857, was 231. There wére two 
incumbents during the term. Present salary $600, 

Several Institutes and a humber of district associ- 
ations were held, and the Superintendent in office, 
at the close of the term, was active and intelligent. — 
The county has room for improvement; and it is to 
be hoped the seed sown during the first, will 
yield a full harvest in the second term. 

MIFFLIN COUNTY. 





SALARIES. 
Months Taught. | Male. | Female, 





q No. of Scholars. 














1854 | 4.693 5 mos. 5 days. | $22.43 | $34.09 
1855 4.132 5 months. 25.28 16.74 
1856 3.805 5 mos. 6 days.| 26.61] 17.28 
1857 4.092 |5mos, 1 * 26.58 17.41 





Mifflin is much in the same predicament as Mer- 
cer, except in the item of Teachers’ salaries. Here 
the actual increase is not much greater, yet the 
starting point being higher, the sum now given is 
the full average of the State. But in a County with 
ouly 88 schools and a Superintendent’s salary of 
$500 the whole of the term, better results should 
have been shown. There were two incumbents.— 
Present salary $600. 

Some county and district meetings and Institutes 
were held ; but it is not known whether much effect- 
ual effort, either in visitation or addressing Direct- 
tors and people, throughout the county, was made. 

MONROE COUNTY. 

















SALARIES. 

No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 

1854 4.273 3 mos. $17.20 | $11.82 
1855 3.503 4 months. 18.49 | 15,00 
1856 40.24 4 «6 20.33 | 14.88 
1857 4.245 4 mos. 1 day. 21.16 | 16.90 














Monroe has been almost at a stand. Even the 
usual growth of population is not visible in an equal 
increase of the number of scholars; and the duration 
of instruction is barely up to the minimum required 
by law. The only symptom of vitality is the in- 
creased salary of female Teachers. But the number 


sation only $100. The same officer is still in, at the 
same salary. 
No Institutes, meetings or lectures, were heard of 


during the term. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 


SALARIES. _ 
No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female, 





1854 | 15.070 6 mos. 21 days. |! $23.25 | $18.68 
1855 16.263 7 mos. 26.61 19.24 
1856 15.298 6mos.21 27.87] 21.31 
1857 15.652 6 «© 20 « 28.96 | 22.52 
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"Thi county se slightly pee the number in | 
schools, has barely held her own in the duration of 


NORTHUMBERLAND c ou NTY. 





1: No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. 





SALARIES. 











i — Male. | Female. 
teaching, and has added to the compensation of her 35> 4.612 S mos ees eae 
teachers about the average proportion, during the 1855 5.327 5 mos. 24.60} 16.39 
term. In the second and third of these items she | 1856 5.577 5 “ 2days. | 27.04] 16.68 

high at the outset, and thus, at the present mo ~ —_ |5mos.1 “ | 29.83] 18.95 
at the outset, an 3 pa Ldn 
pe } y Northumberland looks well in every thing but the 


ment, compares favorably with the rest of the State. 
It has been stated that there is an error in the num. 
ber of pupils in 1855, which was really little, if any, 
greater than in 1854; also, that the build- 
ing of school houses—some of them costly—has 
shortened the term of instruction. This is no doubt 
the case, for the schoels have increased from 216 in 
1854, to 240 in 1857. The same Superintendent 
was in office the whole term, at $600. The salary 


jduration of instruction. The number of pupils is 
\considerably increased, and teachers salaries have 
grown, even in greater proportion. Why these re- 
sults should exist, without adding to the term of 
teaching, it is difficult to determine. But, if the 
quality of instruction given be improved in propor- 
tion to the salaries of the teachers, which no doubt 
is the case, this will in some degree make up forthe 


is now $900. 


Several County Institutes and Associations were ($400. 


held; and the teachers of the county have shown 
their desire to improve, by the manner in which 
they responded to these calls. 


MONTOUR COUNTY. 








deficiency in time. The same incumbent was in of- 
fice the whole term, at a salary of $350. It is now 
In 1857 there were 112 schools. 

Several Associations and Institutes were held, 
a number of lectures and addresses were delivered ; 
and the duty of visitation seems to have been well 
attended to, PERRY COUNTY. 


BAL ARIES. 

















La. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male ale. | Female. | No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
5.984 | 4 months. | $18.50 | $11.40 

1854] 2.912 5 mos. 21 days. — e “> e 1855 6.666 4 mos. 6 days.| 22.75 | 18.72 
pe = — - —'t ~ 26.68 17.66 | 1856 6.414 4mos. 1 “* 22.01 15.55 
1887 roe eatin nid 96. 0s | 16.5 55 | 1607 | 6. 738 od 4 “ 3] © 23.16 __ 16.00 
picaataiga seep ‘ Shows some increase in al! the columns: but not 


Montour seems to > halve lost a little gtoand on 
every point, but that of the compensation of her 
teachers ; and here her advance is scareely average. 
The salary, to be sure, was not great ($350); but then 
there were only 63 schools to be looked after: and 
both incumbents of the effice of Superintendent, 
were intelligent and qualified. Several county 
meetings were also held, and some leading citizens 
took an active part in them. On the whole the re- 
sult is below expectation. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY. 


" SALARIES. 














No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. a Male. | Female. 
1854 | 10.256 | 5 mos. 12 days | $3). 94 $12.68 
1865] 11.204 | 5 « 3.76 16.22 
1856 | 10.131 | 5 “ 20days 25.08 16.95 
1857| 10.808 | 5 “« 2 « 27.03 | 17.30 











This county shows some, though no very great | 1857 
The number in school has| 


signs of improvement. 
at least kept up with the growth of population; and 
the salaries of teachers have risen with the general 
average of increase ; but the duration of instruction 
falls off. The number of schools in 1857 was 196, 
and the same Superintendent was in office the whole 
term, at $625. 


During the first two years of the term, considera- 
ble effort was made by the officer, and much life 
exhibited by the teachers, in several parts of the 
county. Associations and district Institutes were 
held. The last year, few movements of this kind 
were heard of. 





‘enough in any, to boast of. In the number of pu- 
\pils she merely keeps up with the growth of her 
| population ; in the duration of instruction she little 
more than “clears the law ;” while, in teachers’ sal- 


\aries, though she shows nearly the average of in- 


crease, the total is still below the average amount in 
the State. The salary of the officer, who was in, 
the whole term, was $300; and there were 142 
schools in 1857. Present salary $400. 

At least one county Institute was held annually, 


land other means were employed to arouse the coun- 
; ty and improve the schools, They will yet vield fruit. 


_PIKE © OUN TY. 


SALARIES. — 











_| No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1853 1.622, 6 mos. $15.22 | $ 8.23 
| 1855 1.559 5 mos. 18 days. | 16.16] 10.12 
| 1856 1.396 5 ¢@ 3 & 17.56 | 11.97 
1,301 5 months. 19.93 | 12.47 





This looks badly. A gradual decrease from year 
‘to year of the number of children in the schools, 
land of the duration of instruction, prepares us for 
teacher’s salaries far below the general average. 
But what else could be expected, with $100 as the 
Superintendent’s compensation, even in a county 
with about 40 schools? And that, too, withouta 


single Institute, or organized effort at improvement? 
POTTER COUNTY. 





SALARIES. 








| No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1854 1.805 | 5 mos. 12 days. | $16.21 | $ 7.10 
1855 2.158 5 mos, 18 days. | 17.14 8.62 
1856 2.518 6% ile 18.21 | 10.78 
1857 2.357 5mos. 8 “* | 19.60] 11.59 
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Potter is a little better, but not much. A few 
more children have been brought into school, and 
the duration of the teaching term, of 1854, has been 
nearly kept up; but the present compensation of 
teachers is no better, and the growth of it during 
the term not remarkable. Three persons held the 
Office, at a salary of $300, which is still the same- 
In 1857 there were 84 schools. 

Very considerable and praiseworthy efforts were 
made in the early part of the term, to arouse this 
county by Institutes, visitations, addresses, &c. In 
fact few counties in the State were better stirred up. 
Why no greater results have been produced, it is dif- 
ficult to determine. 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY. 


SALARIIES. 








No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1854) 14.401 _~—s'|: *6 months. * $28.92 | *$15.94 
1855 16.142 5 mo. 15 days. 30.51 18.92 
1856 16.279 Raced ilies 31.77 19.68 
1857 17.692 .%:. She“ 32.48 | 18.87 








*From the annual report of 1853. 

Estimated by this table, Schuylkill looks well in 
the first column, which shows a very considerable 
addition to her scholars, though not probably be- 
yond the proportion of her rapid increase of popu- 
lation. In the teaching term she has fallen off 
somewhat; while she has ddded less than the State 
average, to her teachers’ salaries. But Schuylkill is 
not to be judged solely by the table. Few counties 
were more thoroughly stirred up, or in a better con- 


dition for efficient action by the Superintendency, | 


previous to May, 1854. She had scores of thorough- 
ly awakened teachers. Many of her schools were 
clustered together in numerous large towns, afford- 
ing great facilities for visitation ; and the salary of 
the Superintendent was considerable. ‘The first 
line in the above table shows that this view is cor- 
rect, for one fourth of the whole population was in 
school, there was a school term of six months, and 
the teacher's salaries were far beyond the average 
of the State. Thus, though the present figures are 
respectable, the progress from the starting point is 
not so encouraging. 

The same person held the office the whole term, 
at $1000, which is also the present amount ; and the 
number of schools in 1857 was 235. The Teachers 
of the county held several Institutes during the 
term. What were the visitations and other means 
of improvement by the Superintendent, is not stated. 

Official. 2 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrispure, March, 1858. 


APPOINTMENTS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 

eS ..« IN THE DEPARTMENT. 

_ Deputy Superintendent—John M. Sullivan. 

| Recording Clerk—George W. Crabb. 
Warrant Clerk—James G. Sample. 




















| COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


| 
| 


John S. Robinson, McConnellsburg, Fulton county, in 
| place of R. Ross, resigned. 

| Thomas C. Carothers, Frankfort Springs, Beaver county, 
|in place of R. N. Avery, resigned. 


} a 
TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


| Written Examinations: The State Superintendent has at 
‘no time recommended or enjoined printed questions and 
| written examinations. It appears to be the favorite meth- 
jod with some few Superintendents, and an exchange of 
| Examination papers having been desired, a request was 
| made that those Superintendents who were in the habit of 
using printed questions, should furnish a copy for each of 
| their brother Superintendents, that they might judge for 
themselves of their character and availability, and the pro- 
bable value of the certificates granted in pursuance of such 
| written examinations. This was the object and extent of 
| the request from the Department—nothing more. It was 
not expected or desired, that Superintendents who rely upon 
| oral examinations, should prepare a special set of questions 
|for exchange, or abandon oral and resort to the written 
mode of examining teachers. 

| School law and decisions: Copies of this new pamphlet 
will be distributed to the respective Boards of Directors, by 
the time this number of the Journal is issued, under the 
frank of members of the Legislature. 


Original Communications. 


CENTRE COUNTY: 


How our County Superintendent and Teachers are es- 
tablishing District Associations. 








| Mr. Burrowes :—lI was lately at one of the nu- 


/merous conventions of teachers which has been held 
in various places throughout our county. It was at 
Spring Mills, and I noted several things that may 
be interesting to your readers generally. I believe 
|all the teachers of the districts called were out, or 
very nearly so. A few were a little diffident or un- 
willing to turn out, at first; bat Mr. Burrell, the 
faithful Superintendent,mounted a horse, rode round 
jimto the by-ways and compelled them to come in. 
And none present were eventually more gratified.— 
The encouragements offered by the warm hospitali- 
ty of the citizens—the efficiency of their committee 
of arrangements—the regular attendance of persons 
of character and influence—the trumpet tones of the 
energetic Superintendent—the hearty abandon with 
which every one called upon, threw himself into the 
assigned work—the delightful music from Aarons- 
burg,—the practical usefulness and point of all the 
discussions and drills,—these were, it seemed to me, 
what rendered the meeting a most successful one. 
And of “results” ?—The chief were the establish- 
ment of Teachers’ Associations in every District, 
on a plan which has been found to work admirably, 
viz: to meet every alternate Saturday,—keep a roll 
of attendance for the Directors,—spend the whole 
day together,—draw up aregular order of exercises,— 
reports,—criticisms,—questions by the different 
members,—drills in practical teaching,—sentiments 
at dinner and at evening rollcall, &. The spend- 


ing so much time regularly together, under the influ- 
ence of bright daylight, serves to dispel all jealousies 
and unsocial feelings among teachers, and to excite 
the most social and fraternal feelings,—to interest the 
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people strongly, and to unite all in combined efforts 


for improvement in every practical direction, and 
especially in school visitations, school furniture, 
improved modes of teaching, gentle manners, long- 
er terms of instruction, and in various other ways. 
Pledges were given by teachers to watch and guard 
each other’s moral actions and characters, and to 
denounce and disown all unworthy members of their 
sacred profession. And ladies enlisted particularly 
in aid of the Superintendent, to suppress indulgence 
by teachers in alcoholic drinks, 

The Superintendent proposes to cal] all the teach- 
ers of the county out for a two week’s drill in nor- 
mal instruction, before the next term opens, if he 
can secure the necessary quality and amount of aid, 
and of room. 

Spring Mills is in one of the “ German Townships” 
of Centre, where there are handsome houses and 
barns, fine farmers, and men who do things thorough- 
ly, when once assured of the policy of undertaking 
them. We may expect soon to see some of the 
handsomest and most complete school houses in the 
county, in Penn’s Valley and Brush Valley. 

The value of the School Journal to every teacher 
was warmly acknowledged; and I hope one of the 
first proceedings of the newly formed associations 
will be to forward their subscriptions, and keep 
themselves well posted up, and alive to their duties. 

W. 

Centre County, Feb. 1858. 





THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Mr. Eprror :—Permit me, through your columns, 
to say a word about the County Superintendency.— 
It is doing well in some counties, and in some it is 
not; but the greatest objection I hear brought 
against it, is that it costs so much and that the mo- 
ney had better be given directly towards education. 

But on the other side it may be said : 

Ist. No one should judge of the office by the of- 
ficer. A good office may be badly filled, and any 
office in the world could be condemned on such 
grounds. 

2nd. In regard to the cost: the office should not 
be valued by the aggregate cost, but the expense of 
each individual. Our county has 20,000 inhabitants, 
and the salary of the Superintendent is 800 dollars : 
That is an expense of four cents each,—for 20,000 
multiplied by 4 make 80,000 cents, or 800 dollars. 

Now, how many of us spend more than four eents 
per year for a less noble purpose? Think of your 
five cent cigars, your tobacco, iee cream, oysters and 
candies ; your valentines with costly envelopes, &c., 
&c. Even admitting that the office is worth nothing, 
it pays as well as other things that are worth 
less than nothing. Two law suits in a “Court of 
Quarter Sessions,” will cost more and do less good 
than the Superintendency. 


3d. Again you ask the repeal of the whole law :— 
Well, that will cost more than the Superintendeacy 
of the whole State. The expenses of the Legisla- 
ture are about 1000 dollars a day. There are 133 
members, besides a host of officers. Gas, and fuel, and 
cleaning, and all, will make at least one thousand 
dollars per day. You ask them to spend a month 
of that time, making long speeches for and against 
the law and the office. Would any thing be gain- 
ed? 

| 4th. But we do not admit that the office is not a 
'good one. Look how many “Normal Schools” it 
has established! How many permanent and how 
many temporary ones? Look how many “ Teach- 
'ers’ Institutes ” it has called together in three years ! 
‘Not less than 400. Look how it brings teachers 
‘and directors and people together. Then the ben- 
‘efits are not all seen on examination day. It is the 
preparation of the teacher from year to year that 
exhibits the benefits. The law student does not 
|tell all he knows or the evening of the examination. 
|But that examination caused him to prepare for 
lyears. He knew it would come, and it did come.— 
That certainty aroused his ambition. Se with the 
teacher. It is the annual progress that tells, in fa- 


ivor of the Superintendency. 


5th, Again, it is not the visitation day that devel- 
ops the advantage of visitations. It is the prepara- 
tion of the school for days and weeks beforehand, 
that gives visitations the prominency. The farmer 
who intends to take the premium, at the Agricultu- 
ral Fair, for good plowing, trains his team and him- 
self. The marksman, who enters the ring to shoot 
for a prize, trains his eye and practices his hand 
for days before. The pupil that has any ambition 
will prepare, at least 4 cents worth, for the visita- 
tion of the superintendent. It is inthis the chief 
advantage lies. True, his lecture may do good.— 
He says pretty things and the pupils remember them 
all. But the great good is in the daily preparation. 
And this holds good, both in regard to examinations 
and visitations. Teachers know fifty per cent. more 
about books and science than they did 3 years ago. 
And the money expanded in this way, does more in 
stimulating the schools,than can be done on any other 
plan. 


6th, But we must await the results. Time will 
be required for the complete development. The of- 
fice is no “ flash in the pan.” It must grow—it must 
experiment—it must ripen, before the fruit is seen. 
Let the office and the law creating it only become 
permanent, and the good results will and must be 
visible. Abolish it, and you put back the cause of 
education one hundred years. What would become 
of our “ Normal Schools,” “Institutes,” ‘“‘ Educa- 
tional meetings,” and of inquiry and research? All 
would again be thrown aside forever. 
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7th. But you ask that it be abolished only io 
your own county. Well ;—To do that would take, 
at least, one day’s legislation. That day is werth one 
thousand dollars. And you would put the State to 
an expense of one thousand dollars, in order to de- 
prive your county of eight hundred dollars. This 
would be the final and only effect of such legisla- 





tion. You would lose your share of the State tax, and 
tax the State one thousand dollars for that purpose. | 


8th. Now just compare the expense of your coun- | 
ty for educational matters, with her expenses for | 
either “law” or “ardent drinks,” and subtract the | 
difference. I am free to declare that there is scarce- | 
ly one county in the State, that does not spend more | 
for “ liquor” than for education. I am not finding | 
fault. The people have aright sotodo. I amonly 
stating a fact. Now what real benefit results from | 
the use of liquor? Is it equal to the benefits re- | 
sulting from education ? 

One slander suit will cost the county one thou- | 
sand dollars, while the prosecutor may only get a, 
dollar and the defendant pays the cost. Now who| 
is benefited here? Would not one thousand dollars 
spent for instruction do more good? Yet, we all, 
pay our county tax with perfect good will. Society | 
must be protected. But education will protect, as | 
well as courts of justice. Hence we should willing- | 
ly pay our school tax, and gladly pay our four cents 
per year, towards that link which completes the chain | 
of connexion, between the public and the State de- | 


partment. 


The office is worth the four cents per year, if it | 
did nothing more than complete that chain ; for it | 


facilitates communication between the head and the 
body of the great educational system, now growing 
to maturity in our State. It is worth the postage on | 


one letter to any person, and that is nearly the ave-| 
rage cost of the office over the State—25 cents per 
family, and 4 cents per copite. | 


Finally, permit me to say that almost as much 
money was spent, last winter, in a fruitless endeavor 
to abolish the office, as the office cost. There was 
much time lost to the State and the Legislature.— 
Thousands of dollars were expended, and yet there | 
was no saving to the people. Every petition that 
is presented to the Legislature costs the people one 
hundred dollars. Let us then be wise and ask no) 
legislation, unless in case of great grievance. 

8. B. M. 

Cambria county, Feb. 1858. 





NOTES OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, &c. 
After two months’ absence from the School Jour- 





By Popular Education, we mean the education of 
the people :—THE WHOLE PEOPLE! 

My “notes of schools” are not yet exhausted; but 
I will let them rest for a time, and give you a few 
notes of some of the County and Township “ Insti- 
tutes,” “ Associations,” and “Mutual Improve- 
ment” meetings. It has been said that—* Teach- 
ers’ Institutes of a week’s duration, accomplish no- 
thing more than to show the great deficiency of the 
teachers engaged therein.” 

Now, although we do not believe this statement, 
yet all things connected with this ‘nether world’ 
have two sides: (a bright and a dark side ;) and the 
true method of making a good thing practically 
useful, is to fairly and impartially examine both 
sides; and if errors be discovered, (or thought to 
be) let them be diseussed fairly and impartially :—in 
a spirit of candor, and with a view to its improve- 
ment, rather than its overthrow. 

This is my motive, and my only motive, in bring- 
ing forth to public view, a fault connected with our 
Teachers’ meetings. That your correspondent is 


‘not a friend of Teachers’ Institutes and Assoeia- 


tions, cannot be suspected. That the fault which I 
am about to notice, exists to a great extent in our 
Institutes and other meetings, ‘is admitted by all who 
have witnessed their proceedings. 

The fault alluded to is—the general violation of 
the rules of syntax, by the lecturers and instructors 
and others connected with our Institutes and other 
meetings ; (your humble servant, not excepted.) 

Now, although the language of lecturers on other 
subjects may not be a legitimate subject of criticism, 
yet we certainly have a right to expect teachers, 
and particularly teachers of teachers, to themselves 
observe the rules which they teach to their pupils. 
That our first class teachers understand the rules of 
the English language, and the rulesof English com- 
position, is undoubtedly true, but they frequently 
violate them in extemporaneous discourse. 

There ought to be improvement here,—there 
must be,—before teaching can be considered one of 
the learned professions. Not that the other learn- 
ed professions do not, sometimes, use the English 
languuge abominably,—but the teaching of language, 
is nottheir profession. I have often heard lawyers 


‘use such expresssions, as “ between you and I;” but 


in a teacher of youth, it should not be permitted. 
Sometime ago, I gave to the readers of the Jour- 
nal a few Literary Criticisms, which the writer has 
the presumption to believe, were well received by 
them ; but they were criticisms of books : and books 
do not always contain the author’s words. Bat, 
what ! am now about to give you, are the words, 


nal, I return again to greet you, Mr. Editor and |unaltered, as they came from the lips of teachers, 
Fellow-Teachers, to renew our acquaintance, and to | while instructing teachers in the science of teaching: 
labor with you in the glorious cause of Popular Ed-|and some, while speaking on the science of lan- 
guage, itself. 


ucation. 
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The use of the grammar of a language, is to teach 
the pupil to speak and write it correctly. And we 
respectfully ask, how is he to teach the principles 
of a language to his pupils, who, himself, habitually 
violates them? Children are creatures of imitation; | 
and are more likely to follow a teacher’s practice 
than his precepts. Most assuredly, this is a fault that 
requires correction. 





“1 do not know but what I sometimes do it,” isa) 
common error, not only of teachers but of the “ learn- 
ed professions.” 


The following phrases and sentences are submit- | 
ted to teachers, for their instruction; and may be 
relied on as the language of teachers. 

“I think that every teacher ought to pay strict 
attention to the discipline of their schools.” 


“ To give a child a whole parcel of ruleshe does 
not understand,” is, &ec., &e. 

“T always learn my scholars the alphabet in con- 
nexion with the words of our language ”"—&c., &c. 

“T have sometimes went to the patrons of my 
school.” 

“TI once seen a boy whipped unmercifully.” 

“T have often saw school directors who couldn’t 
do a sum inthe Single Rule of Three.” 

“Suppose (for example) John has got William’s 
book.” 

“If I would have known that the elass wished it, 
I would have gratified them.” 

“ Tf | wap HAVE KNown,” &c. 

“When I tell my pupils to do a thing, they have 
got to do it,” 

“ They done it, and done it well, too.” 

“The flowers smell as sweetly, look as tastefully, 
and are preserved as carefully, as though planted 
any where else than in the yard of a District School.” 

“T gave your book to Mr.—, he from*whom I 
received it.” 

“ Sometimes their books get horrid dirty.” 


Mr. Editor, if these examples prove profitable, 
and pleasing to your readers, I have a “few more of 
the same sort,” left. 





But, although thus exposing our errors, I feel 
proud of our profession, which stands, in literary | 
qualifications, second to no other; and the array of | 
errors here displayed, are not more than can be se- | 
lected in the same time, from the same number of | 
speakers, of any other profession. 

Stump orators generally violate the rules of | 
grammar. But, we are teachers, and TEACHERS oF 
youtn: whose language should be the fountain of 
purity. 

I repeat, we are proud of our profession ;—proud | 
of our Institutes,—proud‘of our county,—of its last 
successful Institute, and of our hard working County 
Superintendent. E. Lamporn, | 
West Lampeter, Lancaster co., 1858. 


| 





MEXICO INSTITUTE, JUNIATA COUNTY. 

Mr. Burrowes: As it is but seldom that any- 
thing appears in the Journal from our county, you 
will pardon me for troubling you with an account 
of an experiment made by us, in township Insti- 
tutes. 

We have an Institute in Mexico, for Walker 
township, which has been in operation for nearly 
three years. During the time of its existence, 
many different methods have been tried to render it 
as interesting and practical as Institutes should be. 
This we found te be a very difficult matter. We 
all knew that we must make an Institute interest- 
ing to all concerned, or we would not be able to 
keep it up; but, to hit upon the right method of 


| doing this was the trouble. 


We commenced with a system of lectures on the 
different branches taught in our schools, assigning 
to each member a particular branch to lecture on, 
at the next meeting. It is needless to say that this 
method failed; some of the members would not 
comply; while some made the attempt, but their talk 
was anything but agreeable ;—indeed it was a sore 
punishment to be compelled to sit and listen to 
them ; and therefore, the inducements to stay away, 
were greater than to attend. This, we founds 
would not do. Something else must be tried. We 
next tried the method of having reports prepared 
by each on the several branches, to be read at the 
meetings. This was, if possible, worse than the 
first method ; of course, another failure. But we 
were determined not to give itup. We believed 
there was a way of rendering our Institute what 
we wished it to be, if we could but hit upon the 
right method. 

We tried various other methods with no better 
success, until we hit upon the following : The teach- 
ers were put into classes, and lessons were assigned 
to each class to be studied and recited ; one teach- 
er was appointed to hear the recitation in grammar, 
another in arithmetic, another in orthography, and 
so on with the rest; no one taught two branches.— 
By this method, every one had to go to work,—no 
one could be a mere spectator; for the Directors 
not only gave us the time, but required each teaeh- 
er to attend the Institute; if he did not, he must 
not expect again to be employed by them. 

By our constitution, it was made the duty of ev- 
ery one to go into class ; and for a refusal to com- 
ply, expulsion from the Institute was the penalty. 
And, of course, the Directors of Walker would 
never employ such as had been once expelled. 

During the recitation, the members were permit- 
ted to give their views on each subject, which often 
brought up very warm discussions, and great inte 
rest would be manifested, not only among the 
teachers, but also among the spectators. For in- 
stance,—a difficult sentence is to be analyzed; one 
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according to some other author, each referring to| helps us whenever he can; I believe he has an In- 
his own favorite author to support his own way ; stitute organized in every township in the county. 


thus the views of many different authors are brought | 
to bear upon a single word, and the knowledge af- | 
forded to the class in this way, is much more exten- | 
sive than could be obtained from one author. It| 
has another good effect ; it enables the teachers to 
mark out a course of their own, and not to be the 
dupes of the text book. The sentence is also trans- 
posed, as well as analyzed, in every possible way ; 
thus the members soon learn to dispose of a sen- 
tence in a proper manner. If, however, after the 
discussion, the teachers cannot agree on amy prin- 
ciple, it is referred to the standard author, adop- 
ted by the Institute for that purpose; which is 
Gould Brown's large Grammar. Another great 





benefit gained by this method, is, we have the dif- 


i 


A TEACHER. 
Mexico, Jan, 1858. 


THE RIGHTS OF SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


Opinion of Judge Smyser. 

Commonwealth vs. Alfred Hopple.—In the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of Bucks County. Indictment 
for Assault and Battery. 

CHARGE OF THE COURT—SMYSER, P. J. 


The Defendant is indicted for Assault and Bat- 
tery on Asher Collins. The case arises under the 
following state of facts : 

The Prosecutor, Collins, is a Teacher of one of 
the public schools in Warrington township, in this 
county. The Defendant, who resides in another 
sub-district of the same township, came to the 
School of the Prosecutor, and representing him- 





ferent methods of teaching practised by the vari- | self to be twenty-one years of age, applied, neverthe- 
ous members ; for each one must take a class, if |jess, for admission into the school. He produced 


for no other purpose than to show his manner of 
teaching. In the same way all the recitations are 
gone through. 

We cannot complain of a want of interest 
in our Institute, since- we have adopted this 
method; not only do teachers take an interest in it, 





but the people in and about Mexico, are taking a 
very great interest, not only in the Institute, but, 
in the cause of education ;—having been awakened | 
in the first place by these Institutes; we mostly | 
have a full house. 


no order or certificate from the Directors, entitling 
him to admission ; and according to his own show- 
ing, was not legally entitled thereto. This is pro- 
ven by a member of the Board, and is not denied. 

The Prosecutor, however, agreed to receive him, 
but on the express condition, that he should obey 
the teacher and conform to all the rules of the 
school, in all lawful things. 

On a certain Friday afternoon, the Defendant 
being in the act of repeating an exercise in Gram- 
mar, which the Teacher did not hear, or was not sat- 
isfied with, was directed by the latter to repeat it, 
which he did, and was then directed to do so again. 
This lead to a controversy between them, in the 


; . ; ‘course of which the defendant, according to the tes- 
The effect of this Institute has been great indeed. ‘timony of some of the witnesses, expressed himself 


When we began there was but one professional |in terms disrespectful to his teacher—and was di- 


teacher in the district ; now the schools, eight in | 
number, are all taught by professional teachers, but | 
two. Some of the old teachers, who taught from 
six to ten years under the old system, have been 
dropped ; being unable to keep up with the pro- 
gress of the times. 

The Institute meets every alternate Saturday, at 
9 o'clock, A. M., and continues until 4, P.M. The 
teachers then debate some question in the evening, 
pertaining to education; but political questions 
are studiously avoided. 

I stated that at the beginning of our Institute, 
our teachers could not lecture; now there are some 
that would give a lecture of from three to six hours 
on any branch, if it were necessary ; I have heard 
some of them do so in a County Institute. I men- 
tion this merely to show what can be done in such 
an Institute. 

The people in Mexico, are so much attached to 
the cause of education, that they keep all the 
teachers clear of expense, while attending the In- 
stitute. 


In justice to our County Superintendent, Mr. 
Burchfield, I must say, it was he that put us on our 





‘rected to take his seat. This he did ; but, continu- 


ed to use disrespectful language towards Mr. Col- 
lins in regard to the subject of the controversy, 
and refusing to drop the subject and be quiet, af- 
ter the teacher had, as we conceive, very mildly, 
desired him to do so, and his great physical super- 
iority, together with his manifestation of aspirit 
of resistance, making it a hopeless attempt to re- 
sort to the usual methods of correction, he was 
at length directed by the teacher to leave the room. 
This he defyingly refused ; and, to avoid a personal 
struggle, or the example of successful defiance of 
his authority in the presence of his scholars, the 
teacher dismissed the school. 

There was no session of the school on Saturday. 
On the following Monday morning, the defendant, 
at the usual hour, came to the school and took his 
accustomed seat, walking up the room, as Mr. Col- 
lins testifies, with a taunting air and defiant man- 
ner, although other witnesses say they observed 
nothing of the kind. 

After the opening exercise, consisting of the 
reading of a part of the word of God, Mr. Collins 
desired the defendant to come up to his desk, in 
the hope of extracting from him, some expression 
of contrition for his behavior on Friday previous, 
which would justify him, in pupeies him to re- 
main in school. Being asked whether he was not 
ashamed of his behavior or sorry for it, the answer 
was “ No, sir-ee! No more than you are!” He 
was then told again, that he must leave the school. 
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This he refused and neglected to do; whereupon 


the teacher laid his hand gently on his shoulder to 


put him out; and the defendant, at the same time, 


tlie schools. 


A few words on that subject may not 
be inopportune. 


| ‘Order is heaven’s first law,” we are told. To 


grasped the prosecutor by the arm, and in this po-/its maintenance, discipline and subordination are 


sition they moved towards the door. On 
the sill or threshold, Collins says he gave 

ush, with a view to break his hold on his arm and 

isengage himself. He did not succeed in this, and 
both fell together, Hopple uppermost. He says 
the latter then throttled him, whilst they were 
struggling on the ground, and continued to do so, 
until one of the larger boys pulled him off. 


Some of the witnesses say that after they rose, 
Collins struck or struck at Hopple with both his 
hands at once. This he denies; but it appears 
from all the evidence, that after all this had taken 
place, after the fray was over and the parties had 
separated, and whilst Mr. Collins was in the act of 
of returning into the school room, his back being 
turned to opple, the latter in an angry and vio- 
lent manner followed him up, and kicked and struck 
him several times. 

This is an outline of the case, as I understand the 
testimony. You have heard it, however, and will 
ascertain the facts for yourselves. Was the de- 
fendant guilty of an Assault and Battery on the 
prosecutor? He justifies his behavior, on the 
ground of self-defence. 

What is an Assault and Battery ? 


An Assault is an intentional attempt to do vio- 
lence or injury to the person of another ; and a Bat- 
tery is where, in such an attempt, the defendant ac- 
tually touches the person of another in a rude, 
insolent, or angry manner, without any legal excuse 
or justification. 

It is manifest that there was no Assault and 
Battery on Friday evening, however reprehcnsible 
you may consider the defendant's conduct on that 
occasion. Nor do I see anything in the conduct 
of the defendant on Monday morning that would le- 
gally amount to this offence, until the temporar 
cessation of hostilities, after the defendant was pull- 
ed off the prosecutor, and the latter was quietly 
returning into the school room. 


However you may conceive his conduct to have 
been justified by self-defence up to that point of 
time, if he then,—when all danger to him was over, 
and the prosecutor had desisted from any violence he 
was committing and was retiring, with an evident 
Erne to withdraw from the further conflict,—if 

efendant, yielding to feelings of anger or revenge 
on account of what had passed, followed him up to 
renew the contest, and actually laid hands on him 
in a rude and violent manner, or struck him, that 
is, in law, an Assault and Battery, and the previous 
conflict would not legally excuse it, if inflicted un- 
der such circumstances, as the necessity for self- 
defence, if it ever had place, existed no longer. 

A man has a right to defend his own person 
against any illegal violence ; but he may not, even 
then, go beyond the limits of so much force as is 
necessary for that end. For any excess beyond that, 
peepee by anger or revenge, he is liable in law, 
as if he were the original aggressor. This is on 
the principle of the danger that would result to so- 
ciety, if men were at liberty to avenge their own 
wrongs. 


And here I might stop ; but this case is sugges- 
tive of other and higher considerations, than those 
connected with the trifling amount of violence ac- 
tually suffered. It involves the rights, duties and 
responsibilities of Teachers and Pupils in our pub- 


ithe 








assing indispensable: obedience to law, whether in the 
opple a| family, the school, or the State, is of the very es- 
isence of liberty. 
‘spect to lawful authority, in all these several rela- 
tions of man to his fellow. 
‘by law, is despotism. 
\law, is anarchy. 


This involves the duty of re- 


Power, uncontrolled 
Freedom, unrestrained by 


Apply this to our public schools. The office of 
eacher is to impart instruction: the province 
of the pupil is reverently to receive it. The duty 
of the teacher is to maintain order and discipline in 
his school. Without it, study would be impossible 
and instruction out of the question. The duty of 
the pupil is to submit himself respectfully, to the 
authority of his teacher and the rules of the school. 
The directors of common schools, exercise a super- 
visory power over those rules and the discipline by 
which they are sought to be upheld. If the teach- 
er inflicts a cruel and barbarous punishment, out 
of all proportion to the offence, and prompted by 
anger or passion, he is amenable to the criminal 
law. 

What more is required than this for the proper 
protection of the pupil, against any abuse of au- 
thority on the part of the teacher? Shall each pu- 
pil, as often as he sees fit to fancy himself wiser 
than his preceptor, be allowed to be disrespectful, 
then contumacious, and finally rebellious ? 


Manifestly, the mode and measure of instruction 
must be left tothe experience and wisdom of the 
teacher: and he is the sole judge as to the manner 
in which he shall test the proficiency of the pupil, 
and his attention to his tasks and studies. 

In refusing to bow to and recognize this princi- 
ple, the defendant, on Friday evening in question, 
was guilty of a breach of duty and discipline, which, 
if the prosecutor had suffered to pass unreproved, 
he would have shown himself unfit to have charge 
of a public school. A teacher who permits him- 
self to fall under the contempt of his school, loses 
all his influence and most of his usefulness; and 
nothing is more aney to produce this state of things, 
than the example of successful resistance to, or de- 
fiance of, his authority. 

It seems to the Court that this teacher manifest- 
ed both good judgment and temper, by his conduct 
on this occasion. By adjourning the school, he 
avoided a, perhaps, humiliating conflict with a pu- 
pil stronger than himself, before his scholars, with- 
out at the same time, making a concession to a 
stubborn and rebellious spirit; and afforded the 
delinquent an opportunity to reflect on his conduct 
and make amends. It is to be regretted that he 
did not come to the school, on Monday, in this 
spirit. 

Nor do I see that the teacher exacted more than 
his duty required, on Monday morning. Had the 
defendant had right views of true manliness and 
dignity, he would then have made the acknow- 
ledgment required of him. Choosing to take a de- 
fiant attitude, the prosecutor was placed in the 
dilemma of either permitting his authority to be set 
at naught, or to require him to make submission or 
to leave the school. He was not bound to commit 
himself to the chances of a doubtful and hazardous 
personal conflict with his superior in strength, when 
the latter showed evident signs of a determination 
to resist. If he, therefore, ordered the defendant 
out, and after affording him a reasonable opportu- 
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nity to go, and he did not, he then placed his hands 
on him gently to put him out, and used no more 
force than was necessary for that purpose, he was 
guilty of no legal offence, nor in my judgment, of 
any impropriety. 

The right of the prosecutor to eject the defen- 
dant, is denied on two grounds: Ist. Because the 
father of the latter has testified that the defendant 
will only be 21 years of age to-morrow ; and 2dly, 
That, being thus within age when this occurred, he 
could only be expelled or suspended by the Direc- 
tors of the District. 

But in our opinion, if he falsely represented 
himself to be of the age of 21 years when he obtain- 
ed entrance into this school, and had himself reg- 
istered as such, andif he did not undeceive the 
teacher until the transaction was over, the teacher 
had a right to take him at his word, and to treat 
him as one who, having no legal right under the 
common school law, to be there, was in only under 
a compact with him, which he had broken and there- 
fore forfeited the right to insist on its observance. 

But again: whilst the right of suspension or per- 
manent expulsion is, by the school law, conferred 
on the Directors and not on the Teacher, I am far 
from admitting that the latter may aot turn out a 
rebellious, refractory or vicious pupil, whom he 
has no means of subduing or bringing to obedience. 
He is not bound to submit to have his whole school 
disorganized by keeping perpetually before their 
eyes, a living example of triumphant rebellion.— 

uch a temporary expulsion, would, of course, be 
subject to the ultimate adjudication of the case by 
the Board of Directors, who would take care that 
justice should be done to all airs 

As ameasure of protective discipline, although an 
extreme one, it may be justified, at times, by the 
urgency of an occasion, leaving no other resource. 
Whether this was a case of that kind or not, you 
are capable of judging ; and with you we leave it. 





KNOWLEDGE—CRIME. 


According to the annual report of the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary for 1857, the number of convicts confined 
therein is 908. Of these, 508 can read and 101 ean- 
not. On these facts the Ohio Farmer remarks:— 
“Only one fifth sin without “knowledge.” This 
speaks but too plainly that knowledge is not virtue.” 

Very true, but knowledge is power, and enables 
its possessor, accordingly as it is of a proper or im- 
proper character, to wield a mightier influence for 
weal or woe, than he otherwise could. Such statis- 
tical facts as these are significant; they speak vol- 
umes on a subject of vital interest to the communi- 
ty. They point directly to a common and often fa- 
tal error in the modes—not to say systems—of ed- 
ucation in vogue ip our country at the present day. 
This error is the false standard of knowledge too 
frequently set up, by pretended instructors, and too 
much sanctioned by public opinion. Indeed, from 
the time a child commences to learn his letters till 
he is ready to graduate from college, his mental at- 
tainments are measured, more by the amount of 
artificial sigus he has at his command, than by his 
knowledge of principles, of substances, of realities. 
But is this a true criterion by which to judge of an 
individual’s amount of that knowledge, which will 
enable him to stem life’s rough current free from dis- 
honor and crime? Facts speak the contrary.— 
Merely understanding written characters, exercises 
no moral and restraining influence on men’s animal 
passions and malevolent propensities. This neces- 


sary restraint is only brought about by good exam- 


ples, the inculcation of correct moral principles, and 
judicious training. The evils which flow from this 
false standard are not of a trivial character. No 
matter how profound a man’s knowledge of princi- 
ples may be, if weighed in conformity with this 
standard, and found comparatively deficient in his 
knowledge of artificial signs,he is immediately brand- 
ed as minus, so far as mental attainments are con- 


mere signs, and not ideas, is made nearly the sole 
object of instructors, the great aim of educators.— 
This is in opposition to nature’slaws. It does not.ex- 
/pand, give scope to, and properly direct all the va- 
rious faculities of the mind, A few only are cultivated, 
the rest neglected. Those which are overworked soon 
become weary; the child turns away with disgust 
from the dry and, to him, nearly unmeaning charac- 
iters in his books. His moral powers are not rightly 





‘developed, nor his malevolent propensities restrain- 
led, but are permitted to hold supremacy over the 
nobler attributes of his nature. Such are some of 
‘the effects resulting from this false criterion. And 
is it not probable that thus stupefying the intellect, 
cramping the moral energies and giving the loose 
rein to the baser passions, tends nota little to swell 
the catalogue of crime? If the propensities be not 
under right control, intellect, however much culti- 
vated, becomes a mere tooi to carry out their im- 
pulses. 

The value of written signs should not be under- 
rated. A knowledge of them is almost indispensa- 
ble to him who seeks a position in the intellectual 
world. But something else is needed. They are 
only a means of obtaining that substantial knowledge 
which will enable a person to grapple successfully 
with life’s stern realities. A knowledge of them is 
net so essential to a person’s happiness and well 
being as is that of principles. Better that a child 
should be ignorant of written characters, than have 
his intellectual and moral energies cramped and his 
passions not under proper control ;—than he be a 
mere creature of impulse, with the road to crime and 
dishonor wide before him.—Crawford Democrat. 
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Educational Societies. 

















CAMBRIA COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The Teachers of Cambria met in the Public School Build- 
ing at Jefferson, on Thursday, February 11, 1858. Mr. 
Alph. H. Sembower in the ehair, and Benj. F. Slick, Secre- 
tary. 

In order to proceed immediately to business, the County 
Superintendent proposed for discussion— Do we not teach 
too much theory and not enough of practice ?” 

This brought about an animated discussion, in a few min- 
utes after convening. During the debate, the Superintend- 
ent wrete the werd eighth on the blackboard, in illustration 
of the truth that we do not analyze words practically, 
though we know how to do so. 

Mr. T. Vickroy alleged the word could not be analyzed 
according to any known system. He was sustained by the 
Superintendent and others, and opposed by Mr. Sembower 
and others in an animated discussion. 

The following propositions were discussed, viz: 


The word is written wrong; or 
The word is pronounced wrong ; or 
Th aspirate has two sounds, as faith, eighth. 


After discussion, the association resolved itself into a 
class on Orthography and Reading, with blackboard exer- 





cises. The Superintendent wrote on the blackboard, mis- 


cerned. The consequence is that the acquisition of | 
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spelling, mis-capitalizing and mis-punctuating, the follow- 
ing : 
their Isa Pleasure in thee Pathless, Woods 
their is A wrapture; on the Loanly Shore— 
there is Society whare None Intrudes : 
by the Deep see And museek in its rore! 
This was first corrected as follows: 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
The superintendent then suggested that as there were 
four requisites to goed reading, viz: 
Ist. A knowledge of the elements of words ; 
2d. The meaning of words; 
3d. The division of words ; 
4th. The rhetoric of words, 


the class review this verse, in respect to each, which it 
did. 

Mr. Vickroy wrote upon the blackboard ‘‘ The Barber’s 
Sign,”’ to illustrate the importance of punctuation, viz: 


Walk in gentlemen what do you think 
1 shave for a penny and give something to drink 


The different punctuations given excited laughter. 
Evening Session —The meeting was then entertained by a 
lengthy and animated discussion on School Books, during 
which the Superintendent said that there never would be 
uniformity of School Books in the rural districts, until the 
Department would send the appropriation, in books, to every 
district in the State. This was opposed by others, as taking 
the choice from the teachers and directors. 
Friday morning.—Discussion on “‘ Theory and Practice ” 
continued. 
The question was modified to read thus: ‘Is there not 
too much meehanical and too little practical teaching ?”’ 
A class was then exercised in elements of reading, paus- 
es and rhetoric, on the following lines: 
Speak jently It is better Far ;— 
too Rule by Love than fear; 


speak jently Let not Harsh words Marr! 
the good we mite do hear 


This was corrected, the words analyzed, the meaning giv- 
en, the punctuation corrected, and the emphasis and inflec- 
tions given—during which a warm and interesting discussion 
arose on rhetorical rules. 

Discussion on School Books. There was considerable 
talent and ability displayed on this question, showing clear- 
ly that teachers know much more concerning books than 
they did a few years ago. Penmanship was discussed un- 
der this head. 

Discussion—School Government. This was a most ani- 
mated discussion, and was participated in by nearly all 
present. Physical, mental, social and moral discipline were 
discussed—“ the law of kindness,” the rod, black marks, 
the ‘* dunce cap,” &c., &c. 

Evening Session. —Discussion—* Arithmetic,” was ani- 
mated and interesting—the ‘fish * question, and all fishy 
questions, were used up by mentality alone. 

Saturday.— Discussion— Grammar.”’ The following re- 
solutions were read and adopted, after which adjourned to 
meet in the Union School House in Ebensburg, on the first 
Wednesday in April next. 


Resolved, That the interests of Education can be best 
promoted by awakening the public mind to a realization of 
their importance. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of those more immediately 
concerned in the business of public instruction, to be active 
in stimulating the people to reflection on this subject. 


Resolved, That being intimately connected with education- | 


al matters, it is the right and duty of Teachers to hold 


Township and County meetings, and thereby improve and 
encourage each other. 

» That the Directors should encourage such meet- 
ings and attend them, and that every free citizen should 
countenarce freeness and fullness of discussion. 

Resolved, That we solicit action on educational matters, 
-- every township in the county and every county in the 

tate. 

Resolved, That there should be more practical and less 
mechanical teaching in the schoo! room—the object of in- 
| struction being to make knowledge practically useful. 

Resolved, That the late School Law has brought about a 
| reform, in this respect, in many counties in the State, by the 
, introduction of instrumentalities which have aroused Teach- 
|ers to thought and schools to renewed emulation and rival- 
| ship. 

Resolved, That the State of Pennsylvania should receive 
& proportionate share of the proceeds arising from the sales 
of the public lands, for educational purposes. 
| Resolved, That as Teachers we cordially invite parents 
jand guardians to visit schools, believing such visitations 
| would be preductive of much good. 

Resolved, That “the law of kindness ” is the best rule 
for school government, and that many rules and much seve- 
ww is not necessary, except as a dernier resort. 





FAYETTE. 


The annual meeting of the County Institute commenced 
on the 29th of Dec., at East Liberty, and continued two 
jdays. The report of the proceedings, given at length in the 
county papers, indicates a full attendance and great spirit. 
The County Superintendent, Prof. B. D. Wykoff, W. W. 
Redick and a number of others, mostly teachers in the 
County, took an active part in the instruction and debates. 

Several topics of great interest to the Teacher were very 
fully discussed. The following resolution was debated and 
adopted the first day; the next day it was reconsidered, 
again very ably debated and re-adopted. It may therefore 
be set down as the sentiment of Fayette county,—which we 
think is a right sentiment. 
| Resolved, That the profession of the Teacher is second 
| to none of the learned professions. 
| The next, viz: Resolved, That Vocal music should be 
| taught in our common schools, as a distinct branch of edu- 
| cation,—was lost. This seems to have been decided on 
the ground that all teachers are not qualified to give instruc- 
tioa in this branch. Yet it seems to us that English Gram- 
mar, Algebra, &e., would be excluded by the same reason- 
ing; many teachers being unqualified to teach them well, 
and some to teach them at all. 

Another resolution acted on, was, it seems to us, prop- 
erly voted down, viz: 

Resolved, That corporal punishment should be abolished 


in our common schools, and given into the hands of parents 
where it rightfully belongs. 

| On the question :—How shall we form and sustain regular 
|classes in our Public Schools?) Mr. Wykoff thought the 
| best plan was to take those branches to commence classes, 
{in which the greater part of the school were engaged, and 
| classify them, according to their knowledge at the time, in 
lone of the classes, and then adhere strictly to this classifi- 
jeation, and maintain a regular hour for each recitation at 
| all hazards. 

| On the resolution, that the Phonetic system should super- 
| cede the present system of orthography:— 

Mr. Redick warmly advocated the Phonetic system of 
spelling, not only for general adoption but for use as a drill 
in primary classes. He referred to the * School Journal ” 
as furnishing strong recommendation for its trial, and read 
from the N. Y. Tribune, showing that it had been tried for 
full six years in the Waltham schools, Mass., with not on- 
‘ly satisfactory but flattering results; the scholars learning to 


| 
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pronounce clearly and read in a little more than half the | (forty); but owing to the lateness of the day, and absence of 


time usually required. 
certain extent, in the Pittsburg schools. 


Mr. Wykoff objected, as it tended to break down the 


landmarks of etymology and derivation in our language, and 
it smacked of innovation. He could not approve of its 
general introduction. 


He had seen it tried himself, to a many teachers, only fifteen names were secured. 


It was 
then 


Resolved, That the teachers of this Association use their 
influence fer the establishment of a Normal School. 

Resolved, That the members, and especially the teachers, 
be earnestly solicited by our President to take a decided and 
active part in the business of the Association hereafter, in 


Mr. Smith was in favor, and believed that opposition to o'er that its meetings may prove more interesting. 


it only arose from a want of proper understanding. It was 
not an innovation but a new phase of an old subject, and 
well calculated to give a better idea of the peculiarities of 
our language. He believed its universal adoption would 
greatly simplify the language. 

Mr. Gibbons, Co. Supt., was opposed to the resolution, al- 
though not entirely to the Phonetic system. He thought 
that the high authorities referred to by Mr. Redick were not 
altogether to be relied on. The paper quoted, and the sec- 
tion in which the trials had been made, were notorious for 
their inclination to ultraisms. 

Mr. Redick hoped the Institute would not vote down a 
resolution of that kind, until they had further examined and 
experimented on the subject. It would not do to de- 
nounce or cast it aside as of no importance, whilst the prin- 
cipal cities and the best schools in the land were just be- 
ginning to appreciate and give it a trial. Books in full series 
for schools had been subscribed for, and recommended by 
the principal teachers and educators in the city of Pittsburg, 
to his own certain knowledge, and the same movement was 
going on elsewhere, at prominent points in the country.— 
Wherever tried, it met with success. Here, it appeared it 
had not been tried. He hoped the Institute would not 
stultify themselves by rendering a verdict before the case 
had been fully and properly tried. 

On motion, the resolution was laid over for further con- 
sideration at the next semi-annual meeting. 

It was then Resolved, That the teachers of this Institute 
should exercise their influence to establish Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations in their respective townships. 

Before adjourning, the County Superintendent said he 
hoped that the teachers present would all return to their re- 
spective fields of labor, cheered in their good work by their 
recent social communication; that they would go im some 
respect better fitted to discharge their duties with a right un- 
derstanding ; and that they should keep about with them a 
recollection of the high responsibilities they acknowledge 
to have assumed and the untold influence they might exert 
in their respective communities. On motion, adjourned. 

The next semi-annual meeting will be held at Smith- 
field, September, 1858. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

The third meeting of the Educational Association of this 
county, was held in Chambersburg, 26 November, and con- 
tinued two days. President, P. M. SHormaxker; E. 
Sleighter, Secretary pro tem. The instruction was given 
by teachers of the county. Several interesting addresses 
were delivered. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 


President—P. M. SHormaKkeR. 

Vice Presidents—J. W. Fletcher, J. 8. Foust. 
Recording Secretary—J. H. Montgomery. 
Corresponding Secretary—H. Omwake. 
Treasurer—F. S. Stambaugh. 


Resolved, That when the convention adjourns, it ad- 
journs to meet again in the Court Hall, on the first Thurs- 
| day in May, 1858. 


| JUNIATA COUNTY. 


A Teachers’ Institute, called by the County Superintendent, 
met in Greenwood township, on the 16th of December, and 
| continued in session three,days. Samuel Dimm, President ; 
| Jesse Reed, Secretary. Superintendent Burchfield was as- 
| sisted by Superintendent Heckendorn, of Snyder; and the 
|main portion of the instruction was by the Common 
School Teachers of Juniata. The following resolutions 
| were adopted : 
| Resolved, That we, as teachers, will avail ourselves of all 
the means in our power to improve ourselves and the 
| schools-in which we teach. 

Resolved, That we regard Teachers’ Institutes, as a very 
| efficient means of improving teachers in the performance of 
‘their arduous duties of imparting instruction to the rising 
generation ; and that teachers who will not avail themselves 
of those means are wholly unfit for the calling, and have 
not the true spirit of the teacher. 

Resolved, That we regard the Superintendency, as officially 
discharged by William M. Burchfield, as one of the most 
important features of our present school law. 

Resolved, That the teachers of this township put forth 
their utmost exertions to keep in operation the Township 
Institute, which has been lately organized for their mutual 
improvement. 

Resolved, That we believe and are fully persuaded, that 
| the classification of scholars is absolutely necessary, and 
| that it is impossible for the teacher to make improvement in 
the school until this object is accomplished. 


MERCER AND CRAWFORD. 





The Teachers of the northern part of Mercer and the 
south of “rawford, held an Institute of 3 days, commencing 
| on the 14th of January, at Jamestown. About 80 Teachers 
were enrolled and a large number of citizens attended. Su- 
| perintendents Bates and Gilfillan were present and active, 
assisted by several teachers, ministers of the Gospel and 
other intelligent persons. The usual branches were explain- 
ed, and quite a number of lectures and essays heard. The 
following questions were discussed : 

Is it better for teachers to board around ? 

Should the teacher encourage pupils to chew tobacco ! 

Should teachers open their schools in the morning, by 
reading a portion of the scripture? 

Should the door be closed against pupils, who are not per- 
sent at 9 o'clock in the morning ? 

Should the rod be used in school? 

Should the wages of females be equal to these of male 
teachers ? 

No vote was taken on any of these questions. This 
would seem to be the right course. The yote, when takea, 
is not binding ; and the discussion effects every end in view. 
At the calling of the roll, on Friday morning, each teacher 
responded by repeating a verse of scripture, and in the eve- 
ning, byasentiment. Thisis also a good practice. At the 
conclusion of the exercises, it was 





Executive Committee—J. Eckhart, J. W. Dehaven, J. W. 
Coble, J. K. Shryock, W. H. Blayer. 


The nature of a Normal School was then discussed and| 


an effort made to obtain the ‘required number of scholars! 


Resolved, That we, the teachers of Mercer and Crawford 
counties, meet at this place, at the call of the Superinten- 
dents, and hold a Teachers’ Institute, for the term of one 
week. 
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Resolved, That we extend the hand of fellowship to all 
teachers and lovers of education in the sister counties of 
Crawford and Mercer, and elsewhere. 


MIFFLIN COUNTY. 


The County Teachers’ Association held an animated, 
and, for the size of the County, a large meeting of three 
days, commencing January 21, at Milroy. Thirteen Female 
and thirty-four Male Teachers, were on the list. Others are 
said to have been present, but did not record their names. — 
This practice is too general. The teacher who attends the 
Institute of his county and is either ashamed of his profes- 


precisely the same pupils (or a majority of them) were de- 
tained day after day. 

The Critic’s report was read by Miss Huston. Objections 
were made by Messrs. Crosby, Cressman and Gerhart. 

The Co. Superintendent delivered an address upon the mer- 
its and wants of the Common School system of Pennsylvania, 
in which he referred to the objects of the system ; the inten- 
tion of its founders ; the condition into which our schools 
|should be placed so as to carry out that intention; and the 
| duty of teachers to prepare themselves for their responsible 
| vocation. Our schools*should be made practical and efficient. 





sion, or grudges the small sum necessary to pay his quota of 
the expenses, should—well, he should not be there at all.— 
He is in the wrong place, to say the least of it. 
Superintendent Hawn, assisted by a corps of “live” 
Teachers, and several intelligent citizens, conducted the ex- 
ercises. The following officers for the next year were 
elected : 
President—G. B. PENEPACKER. 
Vice Presidents—A. M. Ingram and Miss Mary Stewart. 
Secretary—G. W. Soult. 
Treasurer—M. R. Thompson. 
Executive Committee—S. Z, Sharp, G. H. Swigart and W. 
. Fleming. 
The Committee on Resolutions reported the following 
which were adopted. 
Resolved, That the tone of feeling manifested during the 
present meeting of this Association, affords hopeful encour- 
agement to the friends of Education. 


_— 


Resolved, That the elevation of teaching, to the rank ofa | 


profession, depends entirely upon the teachers; and that they 
alone, who make themselves worthy, should be entitled to 
the claims of such a position. 

Resolved, That the office of the Co. Superintendency, has 
fully sustained the most sanguine expectations of the teach- 


Miss Homer then read an Essay on “ Little Things in the 
| School Room,” in which reference was made to the impor- 
| tance of the teacher’s attending to minor matters in con- 
| nection with the school. The teacher must wear a cheerful 
| countenance—must cultivate accuracy of speech—must be 
| methodical in dismissal—must not contrast the progress of 
| one pupil to the prejudice of another—must avoid all allu- 
| sion to personal peculiarities—must sedulously appropriate 
each moment in schoo] hours to instruction, courteously 
|leaving visitors to act as spectators—must never act under 
| the impulse of sudden provocation, &c. The essay covered 
| much ground, not generally demed worthy of consideration, 
}and was high-toned and commendable throughout. 

| ‘Then followed a debate as to the possibility of preventing 
| communications between pupils in school hours,—Messrs. 
| R. U. Saylor, H. L. Gerhart and F. Crosby in the affirma- 
|tive ; Messrs. L. Styer, D. Knipe and Philip Cressman in 
the negative. The debate resolved itself mainly into a ques- 
| tion of individual experience, disputants (with a single ex- 
|ception) all contending that no communications should be 


| allowed, save by special permission ofthe teacher. The af- 


ers, and friends of Common Schools in this county ; and | frmative contended in favor of the possibility, in all schools 


that much credit is due to the present incumbent for his en- | wane the conteulling elesient wes favorable t li 
ergetic labors in elevating the standard of popular education | ¥"°'° 8 ae een 





in our midst. 

Resolved, That we cordially invite, and earnestly request 
the hearty co-operation of all the teachers, directors and 
friends of education throughout the county, in advancing 
the object of this Association. 

Resolved, That we recommend the formation of Teachers’ 


Associations throughout the different townships, for the im- | 
provement of teachers, and the discussion of the various | 


modes of teaching. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the practice of 
singing in our schools, and recommend all teachers to devote 
some time to the acquisition of the principles of vocal music. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

The Montgomery County Teachers’ Association held an 
Institute at Kulpsville, Jan. Ist and 2d, 1858. There wasa 
large attendance of teachers and people, and the meeting 
was one of the most interesting and spirited yet held in the 
county. 

Charles H. Garber, Esq., addressed the Association, call- 
ing attention to the Normal School Act of the last Legisla- 
ture, and presenting in an able manner the claims of this 
county, and especially of Norristown, to have said school 
therein located. On motion, the President was empower- 
ed to appoint, at his leisure, a committee of five to act in the 
premises. 

A debate then followed on the expediency of detaining 
scholars after sehool hours, for deficient recitations, which 
was participated in by Messrs. D. H. Reiff and Philip Cress- 
man in the affirmative, and Messrs. J. R. Hunsicker, Har- 
ley, and F. Crosby, in the negative. The positions taken 
in the affirmative were, thet such detentions acted as a pun- 
ishment and preventive. The main ground of the negative 
was, that so far from being a preventive, it was found that 


| with school rules. The general sentiment of the Associa- 
| tion, it is just to add, seemed to be with the negative. 

Officers for the ensuing year : 

President—Dr. E. L. Acker, Ex officio. 

Vice Presidents—Henry L. Gerhart, and Miss Lemontine 
| Stewart. 

Recording Secretary— Richard U. Saylor. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry L. Cassel. 

Treasurer—Philip Cressman. 

Executive Committee—Frank Crosby, Mary A. Homer, D. 
K. Cassel, N. B. Holland and John W. Lear. 

Hatborough was then selected as the next place of meet- 
ing. 

NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

The Teachers’ Institute convened in the Court House, 
at Sunbury, on the 3d of December; forty-one members an- 
swered to their names, and fourteen others became mem- 
bers. The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected : 

President—J. J. RrEMENSNYDER. 

Recording Secretary—J. W. Weeks. 

Corresponding Secretary—Jacob Dreher. 

Treasurer—E. F. Gold. 

Executive Committee—H. Hummes, S. Reader, J. P. Cool, 
J. B. Fassold, H. Grossman. W. H. Gilger, J. J. Riemen- 
snyder. 

Gen. J. K. Clement, on invitation, delivered an address, 
which evidenced great research and originality, and was 
listened to by a large and attentive audience. Subject, 
*¢ National Music as a branch of common school education.”’ 

*¢ School Government and Discipline,” were discussed ; J. 
W. Weeks and E. F. Gold advocated, love, mildness and 
moral suasion, as the best means of governing a school.— 
They condemned the use of the rod. They were followed 








by Messrs. Powel, Riemensnyder, Shultz, and Alleman, 
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pronounce clearly and read in a little more than half the! 
time usually required. He had seen it tried himself, to a 
certain extent, in the Pittsburg schools. 

Mr. Wykoff objected, as it tended to break down the 
landmarks of etymology and derivation in our language, and 
it smacked of innovation. He could not approve of its 
general introduction. 

Mr. Smith was in favor, and believed that opposition to 
it only arose from a want of proper understanding. It was 
not an innovation but a new phase of an old subject, and, 
well calculated to give a better idea of the peculiarities of 
our language. He believed its universal adoption would | 
greatly simplify the language. 

Mr. Gibbons, Co. Supt., was opposed to the resolution, al- | 
though not entirely to the Phonetic system. He thought 
that the high authorities referred to by Mr. Redick were not) 
altogether to be relied on. The paper quoted, and the sec-| 
tion in which the trials had been made, were notorious for 
their inclination to ultraisms. 

Mr. Redick hoped the Institute would not vote down a) 
resolution of that kind, until they had further examined and | 
experimented on the subject. It would not do to de-| 
nounce or cast it aside as of no importance, whilst the —t 
cipal cities and the best schools in the land were just be-| 
ginning to appreciate and give it a trial. Books in full series | 
for schools had been subscribed for, and recommended by 
the principal teachers and educators in the city of Pittsburg, 
to his own certain knowledge, and the same movement was 
going on elsewhere, at prominent points in the country.— 
Wherever tried, it met with success. Here, it appeared it 
had not been tried. He hoped the Institute would not 
stultify themselves by rendering a verdict before the case 
had been fully and properly tried. 

On motion, the resolution was laid over for further con- 
sideration at the next semi-annual meeting. 

It was then Resolved, That the teachers of this Institute 


should exercise their influence to establish Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations in their respective townships. 


Before adjourning, the County Superintendent said he | 
hoped that the teachers present would all return to their re- 
spective fields of labor, cheered in their good work by their 
Tecent social communication; that they would go im some 
respect better fitted to discharge their duties with a right un- 
derstanding ; and that they should keep about with them a 
recollection of the high responsibilities they acknowledge 
to have assumed and the untold influence they might exert 
in their respective communities. On motion, adjourned. 

The next semi-annual meeting will be held at Smith- 
field, September, 1858. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

The third meeting of the Educational Association of this 
county, was held in Chambersburg, 26 November, and con- 
tinued two days. President, P. M. SHormaxer; E. 
Sleighter, Secretary pro tem. The instruction was given 
by teachers of the county. Several interesting addresses 
were delivered. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 


President—P. M. SHorMAKER. 

Vice Presidents—J. W. Fletcher, J. 8. Foust. 

Recording Secretary—J. H. Montgomery. 

Corresponding Secretary—H. Omwake. 

Treasurer—F. S. Stambaugh. 

Executive Committee—J. Eckhart, J. W. Dehaven, J. W. 
Coble, J. K. Shryock, W. H. Blayer. 


The nature of a Normal School was then discussed and) 
an effort made to obtain the ‘required number of scholars! 





(forty); but owing to the lateness of the day, and absence of 
many teachers, only fifteen names were secured. It was 
then 


Resolved, That the teachers of this Association use their 
influence for the establishment of a Normal School. 

Resolved, That the members, and especially the teachers, 
be earnestly solicited by our President to take a decided and 
active part in the business of the Association hereafter, in 
order that its meetings may prove more interesting. 

Resolved, That when the convention adjourns, it ad- 
journs to meet again in the Court Hall, on the first Thurs- 
day in May, 1858. 


JUNIATA COUNTY. 


A Teachers’ Institute, called by the County Superintendent, 
met in Greenwood township, on the 16th of December, and 
continued in session three,days. Samuel Dimm, President ; 
Jesse Reed, Secretary. Superintendent Burchfield was as- 
sisted by Superintendent Heckendorn, of Snyder; and the 
main portion of the instruction was by the Common 
School Teachers of Juniata. The following resolutions 
were adopted : 


Resolved, That we, as teachers, will avail ourselves of all 
the means in our power to improve ourselves and the 
schools in which we teach. 

Resolved, That we regard Teachers’ Institutes, as a very 
efficient means of improving teachers in the performance of 
their arduous duties of imparting instruction to the rising 
generation ; and that teachers who will not avail themgelves 
of those means are wholly unfit for the calling, and have 
not the true spirit of the teacher. 

Resolved, That we regard the Superintendency, as officially 
discharged by William M. Burchfield, as one of the most 
important features of our present school law. 

Resolved, That the teachers of this township put forth 
their utmost exertions to keep in operation the Township 
Institute, which has been lately organized for their mutual 
improvement. 

Resolved, That we believe and are fully persuaded, that 
the classification of scholars is absolutely necessary, and 
that it is impossible for the teacher to make improvement in 
the school until this object is accomplished. 


MERCER AND CRAWFORD. 


The Teachers of the northern part of Mercer and the 
south of Crawford, held an Institute of 3 days, commencing 


‘on the 1th of January, at Jamestown. About 80 Teachers 


were enrolled and a large number of citizens attended. Su- 
perintendents Bates and Gilfillan were present and actives 
assisted by several teachers, ministers of the Gospel and 
other iatelligent persons. The usual branches were explain- 
ed, and quite a number of lectures and essays heard. The 
following questions were discussed : 

Is it better for teachers to board around ? 

Should the teacher encourage pupils to chew tobacco ! 

Should teachers open their schools in the morning, by 
reading a portion of the scripture? 

Should the door be closed against pupils, who are not per- 
sent at 9 o'clock in the morning? 

Should the rod be used in school? 

Should the wages of females be equal to these of male 
teachers ? 

No vote was taken on any of these questions. This 
would seem to be the right course. The vote, when takea, 
is not binding ; and the discussion effects every end in view. 
At the calling of the roll,on Friday morning, each teacher 
responded by repeating a verse of scripture, and in the eve- 
ning, byasentiment. Thisis also a good practice. At the 
conclusion of the exercises, it was 


Resolved, That we, the teachers of Mercer and Crawford 
counties, meet at this place, at the call of the Superinten- 
dents, and hold a Teachers’ Institute, for the term of one 
week. 








| 
| 
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Resolved, That we extend the hand of fellowship to all 
teachers and lovers of education in the sister counties of 
Crawford and Mercer, and elsewhere. 

MIFFLIN COUNTY. 


The County Teachers’ Association held an animated, 
and, for the size of the County, a large meeting of three 
days, commencing January 21, at Milroy. Thirteen Female 
and thirty-four Male Teachers, were on the list. Others are 
said to have been present, but did not record their names. — 
This practice is too general. The teacher who attends the 
Institute of his county and is either ashamed of his profes- 
sion, or grudges the small sum necessary to pay his quota of 
the expenses, should—well, he should not be there at all.— 
He is in the wrong place, to say the least of it. 

Superintendent Hawn, assisted by a corps of “live” 
Teachers, and several intelligent citizens, conducted the ex- 
ercises. The following officers for the next year were 
elected : 


President—G. B. PENEPACKER. 

Vice Presidents—A. M. Ingram and Miss Mary Stewart. 

Secretary—G. W. Soult. 

Treasurer—M. R. Thompson. 

Executive Committee—S. Z, Sharp, G. H. Swigart and W. 
J. Fleming. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following 
which were adopted. 

Resolved, That the tone of feeling manifested during the 
present meeting of this Association, affords hopeful encour- 
agement to the friends of Education. 

Resolved, That the elevation of teaching, to the rank ofa 
profession, depends entirely upon the teachers; and that they 
alone, who make themselves worthy, should be entitled to 
the claims of such a position. 

Resolved, That the office of the Co. Superintendency, has 
fully sustained the most sanguine expectations of the teach- 
ers, and friends of Common Schools in this county ; and 
that much credit is due to the present incumbent for his en- 
ergetic labors in elevating the standard of popular education 
in our midst. 

Resolved, That we cordially invite, and earnestly request 
the hearty co-operation of all the teachers, directors and 
friends of education throughout the county, in advancing 
the object of this Association. 

Resolved, That we recommend the formation of Teachers’ 
Associations throughout the different townships, for the im- 
provement of teachers, and the discussion of the various 
modes of teaching. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the practice of 
singing in our schools, and recommend all teachers to devote 
some time to the acquisition of the principles of vocal music. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

The Montgomery County Teachers’ Association held an 
Institute at Kulpsville, Jan. Ist and 2d, 1858. There was a 
large attendance of teachers and people, and the meeting 
was one of the most interesting and spirited yet held in the 
county. 

Charles H. Garber, Esq., addressed the Association, call- 
ing attention to the Normal School Act of the last Legisla- 
ture, and presenting in an able manner the claims of this 
county, and especially of Norristown, to have said school 
therein located. On motion, the President was empower- 
ed to appoint, at his leisure, a committee of five to act in the 
premises. 

A debate then followed on the expediency of detaining 
scholars after sehool hours, for deficient recitations, which 
was participated in by Messrs. D. H. Reiff and Philip Cress- 
man in the affirmative, and Messrs. J. R. Hunsicker, Har- 
ley, and F. Crosby, in the negative. The positions taken 
in the affirmative were, thet such detentions acted as a pun- 
ishment and preventive. The main ground of the negative 
was, that so far from being a preventive, it was found that 





precisely the same pupils (or a majority of them) were de- 
tained day after day. 

The Critic’s report was read by Miss Huston. Objections 
were made by Messrs. Crosby, Cressman and Gerhart. 

The Co. Superintendent delivered an address upon the mer- 
its and wants of the Common School system of Pennsylvania, 
in which he referred to the objects of the system; the inten- 
tion of its founders ; the condition into which our schools 
| should be placed so as to carry out that intention; and the 
| duty of teachers to prepare themselves for their responsible 
| vocation. Our schoolsshould be made practical and efficient. 

Miss Homer then read an Essay on “ Little Things in the 
School Room,” in which reference was made to the impor- 
tance of the teacher’s attending to minor matters in con- 
nection with the school. The teacher must wear a cheerful 
countenance—must cultivate accuracy of speech—must be 
methodical in dismissal—must not contrast the progress of 
| one pupil to the prejudice of another—must avoid all allu- 
| sion to personal peculiarities—must sedulously appropriate 
jeach moment in schoo] hours to instruction, courteously 
| leaving visitors to act as spectators—must never act under 
| the impulse of sudden provocation, &c. The essay covered 
| much ground, not generally demed worthy of consideration, 
and was high-toned and commendable throughout. 

Then followed a debate as to the possibility of preventing 
communications between pupils in school hours,— Messrs. 
R. U. Saylor, H. L. Gerhart and F. Crosby in the affirma- 
tive ; Messrs. L. Styer, D. Knipe and Philip Cressman in 
the negative. The debate resolved itself mainly into a ques- 
| tion of individual experience, disputants (with a single ex- 
| ception) all contending that no communications should be 
| allowed, save by special permission ofthe teacher. The af- 
| firmative contended in favor of the possibility, in all schools 
where the controlling element was favorable to compliance 
with school rules. The general sentiment of the Associa- 
| tion, it is just to add, seemed to be with the negative. 


Officers for the ensuing year : 

President—Dr. E. L. Acker, Er officio. 

Vice Presidents—Henry L. Gerhart, and Miss Lemontine 
Stewart. 

Recording Secretary— Richard U. Saylor. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry L. Cassel. 

Treasurer—Philip Cressman. 
| Executive Committee—Frank Crosby, Mary A. Homer, D. 
| K. Cassel, N. B. Holland and John W. Lear. 
Hatborough was then selected as the next place of meet- 


| ing. 

















NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

The Teachers’ Institute convened in the Court House, 
at Sunbury, on the 3d of December ; forty-one members an- 
swered to their names, and fourteen others became mem- 
bers. The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected : 

President—J. J. RrEMENSNYDER. 

Recording Secretary—J. W. Weeks. 

Corresponding Secretary—Jacob Dreher. 

Treasurer—E. F. Gold. 

Executive Committee—H. Hummes, S. Reader, J. P. Cool, 
J. B. Fassold, H. Grossman. W. H. Gilger, J. J. Riemen- 
snyder. 

Gen. J. K. Clement, on invitation, delivered an address, 
which evidenced great research and originality, and was 
listened to by a large and attentive audience. Subject, 
*¢ National Music as a branch of common school education.” 

*¢ School Government and Discipline,” were discussed ; J. 
W. Weeks and E. F. Gold advocated, love, mildness and 
moral suasion, as the best means of governing a school.— 
They condemned the use of the rod. They were followed 
by Messrs. Powel, Riemensnyder, Shultz, and Alleman, 
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who contended that in certain cases the rod may be advan- On Grammar, he said that in his opinion we want the 
tageously used. power to put words properly together, rather than the art 
Mr. Gold then formed a class and gave a practical illus- | of tearing them apart ; therefore, he considered that, in teach- 
tration of his method of teaching reading, and by his request |ing language, one of the earliest exercises should be the 
J. W. Weeks read a few selections. Mr. Alleman made |forming of words into sentences. He also said that the 
some well timed remarks upon the subject. Dr. John ar- | teachers of the State must receive, either in Normal or 
gued the necessity of reading the piece according to senti- | other Schools, that kind of instruction which will qualify 
ment. Mr. Riemensnyder followed in support of the Doc- them to teach properly what they know, &c. 
tor’s position, urging teachers to fellow nature, as she gave| Prof. Charles A. Barnett delivered an address on the sub- 
the best laws of Rhetoric. | ject of English Grammar generallly, particularly support- 
Mr. Ulp did not think Rhetorical reading well adapted to ing the expressions—* the first three ” and “ last four,” in 
Common Schools; as scholars were led to read all pieces | opposition to the “three first’? and “four last,” and very 


in that way. Prof. McFarland followed in support of Mr. rigidly discussed the objections that are raised against 
| them. 


| Prof. Allen recommended teachers not only to teach the 





Ulp’s position. 
The County Superintendent introduced the following : 
Resolved, That, whilst the Institute appreciates the worth | facts of Geography, but also to teach the reason for the es- 
of music as a science, and as one of the fine Arts, its | tablishment of those facts. 
general introduction into our schools as a regular branch of | 4 programme of District Institutes was reported by & 


education, would not be wo ?. most likely be attend- committee appointed for that purpose. It divides the county 
scree nie pion a we were delivered, and |‘"t eleven Institute Districts; the meetings to commence 
good work was done. on the 9th of January and to be held semi-monthly. If carried 

This was the fifth session of the Institute, and is said to |'"*° full operation, this project, which was adopted, will 


| y 
have been by far the most interesting; and the Teachers *°°? place Perry in the yretnas 
fs herr hey rode of uh netioge ad The County Institute opened at Coudersport, November 
'20, and continued in Session five days. The Instructions 
PERRY COUNTY. |were mainly by the County Superintendent, Rev. C. M. 
A week’s Institute, commencing 21st December, was held | Blake, and Superintendent Wisner, of McKean. The meet- 
at Bloomfield. Sixty-seven Teachers from twenty dis-| ing was full and interesting. On the first day an address 
tricts, and thirteen Directors.from ten districts were in at- was delivered by Mr. Blake, and on Wednesday an able one 
tendance. Superintendent Bucher, F. A. Allen, of M’Kean, by Dr. Wisner, on “ the physical welfare of children.” 
and Superintendent Taylor, of Chester, mainly conducted! ‘The usual, and apparently very practical and useful, in- 
the exercises, which seein to have been lively, interesting | struction was given on the common branches taught in the 
and instructrve. Other gentlemen, both teachers and citi- | schools. 
zens, participated with great effect. On Thursday the County Superintendent most properly 
B. F. Junkin, Esq., lectured on the Geography of the sea. | and appropriately made remarks on the professional read- 
He explained the manner in which the rain drops act as the ‘ing of teachers, and recommended Page’s Theory and Prac- 
hod-carriers of the ocean:—Evaporation taking up the water | tice of Teaching, and Todd’s Student’s Manual. The Rev. 
freed from all mineral substance, and forming clouds which | Mr. Blake recommended “ Harper’s Weekly Newspaper *? 
the winds carried to their proper destination ; it was poured and the ‘ School and School Master.” We must confess 
out as rain upon our hils and mountains, and at length finds that the first work named by this gentlemen, who is an 
its way back to the ocean, laden with lime, salt, &c., in so- “ agent of the Pennsylvania Bible Society,’ struck us as 
lution. The shells of the ocean in their turn consume those | somewhat out of place. The periodical may be well enough 
solids and prevent its saltness from increasing. The ocean jin the hands of those who desire to amuse themselves 
in this hl through means of constant change, remains un- | with an occasional novelette, or an account of the current 
changed. The lecturer also took occasion to explain the |events and the prodigies of the day, such as “the great 
causes of periodical rains in certain places, and of the ab- | American dog, Prince,” Mayor Wood, &e., with their Pie- 
sence of rain from other quarters ; and with the exposition 'tures; but the selection of works named by the County 
of meteorological phenomena generally, he occupied the Superintendent, is dedidedly preferable as “ professional 
evening in a most interesting and instructive manner. | eading.” j ; 
Dr. Taylor—at various times and amongst other good| During the evening of the same day the questions of uni- 
things,—urged teachers to take an active part themselves, | formity of text-books and decreasing the number of Direc- 
and not depend too much on Lecturers from a distance ; tors, were discussed, in general meeting ; but no final ac- 
setting forth the necessity for the office of County Superin- | tion took place. , 
tendent, and showing the great need of not resting satisfied, The following resolutions were presented by a committee, 
merely with having good laws on the subject of Common | diseussed, and adopted, wh the nt reine af thanks : 
Schools, but of enforcing and thoroughly executing the ly Pere ye al pecan rer Per me, Fs 
same ;—to begin with the geography of their own township, | They afford to Teachers an excellent opportunity. for com- 
county, and more familiar divisions, in order that pupils, | paring with each other the results of their experience ; they 
from an acquaintance with divisions which are known, may |#!so afford the benefit of valuable instruction from the Su- 
: : . perintendent and others. They are also suitable occasions 
form correct notious of those which are unknown j—that ‘for bringing up for solution any difficult points, either in 
the successful teacher must be a good historian and philolo- | the method of instruction or in the different branches of Ed- 


gist, in order to be able to trace out the meaning and origin peonee taught in our ap Rew: aave pM re ys 
- 3 a eachers to more vigorous efforts to do their wor ithful- 
of Geographical names, so as to render the study interest). They invite co-operation in the cause of Edueation 


ing,and make lasting impressions on the minds of his |among parents and the friends of Education generally, and 
pupils. 


therefore they ought to be encouraged. 
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Resolved, That the County Saperintendency has done, and 
is doing great service to the Schools of Potter County, and 
ought by all means to be continued.’ 

ved, That it be recommended to Directors to obtain 
Outline Maps, Normal Charts and Globe, and at least one 
copy of some good Dictionary for every School District. 
Resolved, That many of our School Houses are in an ex- 
ceedingly dilapidated condition, and we recommend to Di- 
rectors to furnish old hats, old clothing and other material 
for supplying the place of broken panes, pasting up cracks, 
&e 





Resolved, That the Bible ought to be used in all our Schools 
and we tender our sincere thanks to Rev. C. M. Blake, for 
his efforts to furnish Bibles for our Schools. 

Resolved, That the County Superintendent, by his disin- 
terested efforts, both on this and former occasions, in be- 
half of the cause of Education, is entitled 10, and receives 
our warmest thanks. 

The County Superintendent then made a few closing re- 
marks, during which he said that it had afforded him great 
pleasure in meeting so many of the Teachers of Potter Coun- 


ty. Other things being equal, he should have a more favor- 


able opinion of those who had attented these exercises, than | 


of those who had not, for it showed a desire on their part to 
improve. ‘The Teacher’s calling is one of the noblest in the 
world. It costs self-denial, but we are little aware of the 
amount of good we may do. 

Every teacher possesses an influence which will be felt 
throughout the endless ages of eternity. It leads one to ex- 
claim with the Apostle, “Who is sufficient for these things.”’ 

When he calls to see the teachers, he hopes to find them 


all in successful operation ; hopes that all may be model | 


Teachers ; does not wish any Teacher to dread his visit, for 
it will be his object to aid them to the extent of his power. 
The exercises of the Institute then closed finally. 


UNION AND SNYDER. 


Pursuant to notice, the Teachers’ Institute of the counties 
of Union and Snyder, met at Middleburg, Snyder county, 
Penna., on the 28th ult. at 1 o’clock, P. M., and continued 
in session two days. In the absence of the President elect, 
the County Superintendent, Damrex S. Boyer, was chosen 
to fill the chair temporarily. Quite a large number of teach- 
ers and others friendly to the advancement of the cause of 
education, were in attendance even on the first day, and the 
large and commodious edifice in which the Institute assem- 
bled, was uniformly filled with an orderly audience. 


The ordinary proceedings were of the kind usual at In- | 


stitutes, and seem to have been interesting and instructive. 

The question of dissolving the Union & Snyder County 
Teachers’ Institute, and forming a new and independent 
one to be styled the ‘‘ Snyder County Teachers’ Institute ” 
was now taken up, and debated, and finally on motion 
agreed to,—the first session of the new Institute to be held 
at Selinsgrove, on Monday the 27th of December next. The 
following teachers were appointed a committee to draft a 
Constitution and By-Laws for the government of said Insti- 
tute, viz: Messrs. J. P. Cronmiller, J. A. Ettinger, and 
Wm. Moyer. 

Jos. M’Alarney was then called upon for his report on the 
importance of electing intelligent men to the office of School 
Director. _He spoke in a very eloquent manner of the evil 
effects to the commonr schools of our country, of placing ig- 
norant or uneducated men in so important a station as that 
of School Directors. 

The following subjects were assigned to be reported on at 
next ensuing meeting of the Institute, viz: 

The importance of teaching Mental Arithmetic, by Geo, 
F. McFarland. 


School Government, by J. P. Cronmiller. 
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Improvement in School Houses and Furniture, by F. 
Weirick. 

The importance of Scholars writing composition, by Miss 
| Ann A. Snyder. 
| Penmenship, by F. G. Glass. 

Reading, by Miss S. Chesney and Kate Gemberling. 

| Music, by J. A. Ettinger. 

Uniformity of school books. by Wm. Moyer. 

| Geography, by J. Snyder. 

County Superintendency, by Daniel S. Boyer. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following, 
| which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That upon the virtue and intelligence of the 
young, depends the future prosperity of our country, as well 
as the freedom of the people ; and that the present school 
| system will secure to the young this blessing. 
| Resolved, That good schools, uniformity of text books, 
| efficient School Directors, competent teachers, and energet- 

ic Superintendents, are all indispensably necessary to pro- 
, mete the interest of our schools. 


| 
| 
| 


The principal speakers and instructors were Co. Supts. 
Heckendorn and Boyer, Prof. McFarland, Messrs. Horn- 


| berger, Moyer and Bergstresser and Rev. P. Rizer 
YORK. 
The County Association held a three days meeting at 
| York, commencing December 30. Officers for the year, 
| . 
|  President—C. H. Austin, Hanover. 
| Vice Presidents—John N. Taylor, Warrington, and the 
| Rey. C. J. Hutchins, York. 
Secretaries—G. C. Stair and the Rev. C. W. Thomas, 


| Treasurer—Solomon Myers, York. 

| Corresponding Secretary—Henry S. Keller, Codorus. 

| Twenty-two districts were represented by about ninety 
teachers. 

| In addition to lectures and platform explanations on the 
| ordinary branches, lectures were delivered by the Rev. C. J. 
| Hutchins, C. H. Austin, Superintendent Blair; Dr. J. W: 
Kerr, Rev. C. W. Thompson G. C. Blair, Joseph Garretson 
and others. The teachers of the county took a large and 
creditable part in the exercises. 

| On Thursday evening the members enjoyed a social enter- 
tainment at the residence of Dr. Kerr, and on Friday at 
County Superintendent Blair’s. Several resolutions were 
adopted ; amongst them, 

Resolved, That in the numerously attended sessions of this 
Association, we rejoice to recognize the glorious fact, that 
the people are awaking to the great importance of the long 
needed improvement of our system of Common School Ed- 
ucation. 

Resolved, That from the result of three years’ experience, 
we are more than convinced of the wisdom of the law which 
has given us a County Superintendent; and that in our Su- 
perintendent, Dr. A. R. Blair, we recognize one worthy in 
every respect of the high station he so ably fills ; and that 
we pledge him our cordial co-operation in all good plans for 
the advancement of the interests of the Common Schools. 

Resolved, That we recommend the establishment of a 
schoo] for the education of teachers in this county, during 
the months of June, July, August, and September, under 
the control and entire supervision of the County Superinten- 
dent. 





Addresses, Reports, Le. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

GENTLEMEN :—The organic structure of the Penn- 
sylvania Common School system has at last been 
completed. All its essential parts have been added; 
and the great work of its enlarged development is 
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progressing with vigorous and successful effort. The | Increase per month over 1853-++. 


time has at length arrived, when the annual commu- 
nication from this department is no longer, as in too 


many former years, the embodiment of reiterated | 
and importunate appeals for legislative action; but 
| Whole number of scholars in the public schools, 


can now, in truer harmony with its title, be main) 
occupied with the presentation of rich results al- 


ready accomplished, or certainly in store for the | 
fae og of the Commonwealth. The Legislature may | 


just 
gratifying facts. 
The collated statistics for the past year present 


the following results. No statistics having been re-| , 
are considerably below the real number of pupils in 


ported for the school year 1854—at the close of 
which, on the first Monday in June, the act of 8th 





RE ines» A 

Average salary of female teachers per month------ 16.60 
Increase per month over last yeare++++-++++- eocce 15 

| Increase per month over 1853---..-. th pega s Rete |] 


5. Number of Scholars. 


exclusive of Philadelphia «+--+ «+++ e+eeeseees -641,247 
Increase over last yeare++sseeseeseceeeeeceeecees 17,493 
Increase OVer 1853,++++ ereers re eerecceesereseess 66,692 


y be congratulated upon these auspicious and | Including Philadelphia the total for the State is,---596.008 


It would appear from errors detected in the 
monthly reports of teachers to the board of direc- 
tors, in the interior of the State, that these figures, 


attendance. The Superintendent of Lancaster 


May, 1854, under which the system is now working, ;|County mentions in his report, the case of a teacher 
went into practical operation—the previous year Whose reports showed a total attendance of forty- 
has necessarily been taken as the standard of six, when an inspection of his permanent roll proy- 
comparison by which to indicate subsequent pro-|¢d the whole number during the term to be eighty- 
gress. ‘eight. This is doubtless an extreme case. But an 

ORDINARY STATISTICS. |addition of six per cent. may be safely made to the 


| . . . — 6 
1. Number of Schools. | gross number, to cure inaccuracies in this item. 


Total number of public schools in the State, exclu- _| Scholars not yet provided for—In Philadelphia 
sive of Philadelphia,---++++++-+-++++++ 10.956 | the number of applicants now waiting for admission 
Increase over last year,--++++++++-+++++s+e2++-+ 259 to the schools, is reported at 3.369 
& do the school year ending June, 1853,-- 1.451) Jy the interior the number of schools still want- 


Number of schools reported as being yet required,- 604 | ing is reported at 604. Estimating these at the 
2. Length of School Term. ‘moderate number of thirty scholars each, and sup- 

The length of time that the schools have been open Posing that one half of them are now accommoda- 
during the year, averages five months and thirteen ited in over-crowded neighboring schools, and we 
days, (5 months, 13 days,) being an increase of one | have 9,060 children waiting for admission to the 


day over last year and thirteen days over 1853. The | schools. 


heavy expenditures for building purposes during the 
last three years, and for the improvement of school 
houses in their furniture, apparatus, &c., and the 
more just and liberal wages paid to teachers, have 
kept down this item. Nor is this a matter of sup- 
rise,atanyrate. In ws eae to reform the work- 
ings of the system, under the invigorating influence 
of the act of 1854, the first object and result would | 
naturally be to improve the character and quality | 
of the schools ; and to the extent that this would be 
accomplished, and the public convinced of it by the 
fruits produced, would there be a demand, on the 
part of the people, for a prolonged term of instruc- 
tion, and a disposition to sustain directors in making 
provision for it. Districts of limited means, whose 
utmost legal resources are little more than sufficient 
to keep the schools open the minimum of four 
months, are exceptions to this rule, and any materi- 
al increase is scarcely to be expected. But marked 
improvement may generally be hoped for hereafter, 
in this respect. 
3. Number of Teachers. 

Number of teachers employed in the Common 

Schools, exclusive of Philadelphia,---+++ee+++++ 12.475 
Increase Over last year,++cors seeseesceeeeeeseees 118 


Increase over the year 1853,--++++++++++  eneeeeee 1.245 
Including the city of Philadelphia, the total number 

of teachers ig- +++ esse seee cee cece re ence eoccces 13.445 
Males sere eens SO eee eee eeeeee se erat eree sere 7.924 
Females er SOPH SHEE SHEER HHH EHH EEE EH HEHE HD 5.521 


This does not include the whole number of per- 
sons engaged in teaching during the year. Under 
the rule established in the infancy of the system, 
when a teacher is employed for the winter term, and 
a different teacher takes charge of the same school 
for the summer term, they two are reported as one 
teacher. Ten per cent. may be safely added to the 
total number to make up for this peculiarity. 

4. Teachers’ Salaries. 





Average salary of Male Teachers per month,-+-+ 24.00 
Increase per month over last year,+++++++++ee+++> 71 


There are twenty-four townships, with an aggre- 


|gate number of 4,451 taxables,in which the eom- 


mon schools have never been put in operation. At 
the moderate average estimate of three children 
per taxable, between five and twenty-one years of 
age, this would give 13,353 scholars in those dis- 
tricts who do not attend school. 

Adding the above three items together, would 
give 25,782 children within the legal age, not pro- 
vided with common school privileges. 


6. Average cost of Instruction per month. 


Average cost of instruction per month+-++++++++-« 52 cts. 
Including the building expenses, which is a perma- 

nent and not an annual investment, the average 

cost per month is+++++++ oer eReeee TOC eecerere sf) 65 cts. 


7. Building, Expenses, Repairs, §c. 


Amounts expended for purchasing ground, 
building school houses, repairs, &c.++++ ++++ + $444,285 56 


Increase over last year,++++++e+....e8s008 eeee 112.160 29 
Increase OVET L8D3+-eeee ee cere nen cnnecerece 296.768 17 
Increase over the highest amount in any former 

year, eeeeereenee See eee reese eeee eeree 150.835 83 


These figures testify more forcibly than any ver- 
bal description, of the dilapidated condition of the 
school houses erected from twenty to thirty years 
ago, the increasing number of schools to be thus 
provided for, and the commendable efforts in the re- 
spective districts to meet the demand created by 
the improving prospects of the system. A lar, 
proportion of this expenditure has been made in 
cities and boroughs, between which and the rural 
districts, a generous emulation seems to exist in ed- 
ucational matters. Although included in the cur- 
rent annual expenditures, this item, so far as it goes, 
is a permanent investment, and will diminish as the 
State becomes supplied with suitable school build- 
ings; and taxation be decreased accordingly. The 
next report will doubtless show a large falling off in 
building expenditures, on account of the pressure of 
the times. 
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8. Tuition, Fuel and Contingencies. 
Amount expended for tuition, fuel and con- 


8. Permanent Teachers. 


1 
| In forty-three (43) counties, the number who intend 


tingencies, exclusive of Philadelphia--++-$1.309.929 93) t. make teaching @ permanent business, is--+-+-- 3.227 
Increase over last year-«-++seses seeeserees 23.584 32 | Those who do not---+:+> ShecatviN ee'deh vad Side cece 6888 
Increase over 1853-..--+- Liane ‘J eeeese cbes 494,027 99 10. Education of Teachers. 

Including the total expenditures in Philadel- s , ‘ ; 

phia, for all purposes, for the year ending There is nothing to add to the estimates of last 

December 31, 1857, as specially reported by |year, under this head, except the general remark, 

R. J. Hemphill, Secretary to the Board of ‘that a much larger number of the teachers now im 

Controllers, ($478.354 52,) the amount for the Common Schools have had the benefit of in- 


[Bs ccccccc eves cesses esereseess ° é 5) . . . ° 
Abditig the “ building expenses,”’ &c., the alee yo \struction at county institutes, private Normal 
for the year is+++++++-+ee0- w ceenseeeeees 2.232.570 01 Schools, academies and seminaries, with special re- 
9. Rate of Local Tazation. ference to the business of teaching. 
The returns on this subject are not yet full. The’ 11. Qualifications of Teachers. 
average for school purposes, so far as reporte' is In fifty-two (52) counties, the number of teachers 
ate five mills and seventy-two hundreds on the, Who give full satisfaction in their respective grades, 
ollar ; and for building purposes (3.3) three 1iills 1B. 00° oreersr.seecces Ptat eecececces oropes seveese 3.192 
and three-tenths on the dollar The latter ite.: is =. goocserian peg may be employed until better 
7 . . can @ PLOCUTEd, +++ +02 seer cree wees ener eres eens 4.456 
no definite criterion for any practical purpose, UN-| The number whose services had better be dispensed 
less the whole State could be included for aseries’ with .---.....++++ Matvskusades pid ntibea doesahe 2.517 


of years. aelaeee THE ACT OF may 8, 1854. 
SPECIAL STATISTICS. is , 
. ‘ h rhis enactment, to which we owe the remarkable 
These, according to the Perea reports of the impulse given of late to the workings of the school 
County Superintendents for the last two years, and system, was not the result of crude uncertain theo- 
private memoranda furnished to the Department, ries, It embodies more than twenty years of caw- 


post up as as ee rH ‘tious but progressive legislation, and the matured 
School Houses ‘ 
= . : experience of our own and other Common School 
1. Number of school houses in fifty-three (53) coun- F pall VR, Big 8 
ties, “sufficiently well adapted to the adgous or States. After three years of earnest, but unequal 
grade of school, for which they are intended, in and imperfect trial, the logic of Statistics and the 
point of location, and all other respects named in eloquence of facts, as well as the increasing confi- 
the instruetions, accompanying the note-books dence and affections of the people, attest the wis- 
furnished to County Superintendents ”’--++-++++- - 1.787 dom and efficacy of its provisions. 
%. Number which “‘are not, in their present condition, ' Former reports from this department, und 
, : i er the 
so adapted, but are so susceptible of alteration and ifs . : ‘ ihe y 
ipbovemett din W Never o nvil, uaa. Acadaeods 3.844 Pressure of reluctant, but imperious duty, have ex- 


3. Number “‘in all respects, or any essential particu- posed the deplorable mismanagement and ineflicien- 
lar, unfit to be the training places of youth ”---+++ 2.719 CY of the Common Schools, for many years prior te 


2. School Furniture. the act of 1854. A passing reference to their state- 

In fifty (50) counties the number of schvol houses ments is sufficient for present purposes, without 
with furniture in the first class, is--+++++++ esoccce 1.109 elaborating their unwelcome details. It is their 
Number of secund ciass--+++ecs++++ sorese core cees 3.324 united testimony, verified by the popular conviction, 
In the third class------ hip * bay tbat parae nme . that the school system, from whatever cause, had 
: 3. : chools. , lost the prestige and hopes of its earlier years, and 

1. In forty-eight (48) counties the number of “graded had failed as yet to fulfil the expectations of its 


schools, or schools high or low, into which no pu- , " AS Sir er ee 
pils but those possessed of certain acquirements, ‘ Pkg m0 Mats Meany ei ee radually ex- 
are adinitted,”’ is reported at-+++s++eeeeeceeeeees 875 . ougnou 1¢ State, and the 
2. The number in which “any successful attempt at people had become accustomed to the presence and 
classification has been made ”+-++++++++eeer-++- 4.265 working forms of a public system of education.— 
3. The number in which there is “‘neither grading of Much good was accomplished in some localities, and 
the school, nor classification of the pupils ”++++-- 2.863 the foundation laid broad and deep in the growing 
4. Teachers Ages. _ |public opinion, on which to securely build in after 
The respective aggregates in fifty (50) counties,/ years. But aside from this, the fruits produced fell 
are as follows : far short of public expectation, and were wholly dis- 
Under seventeen years of age ---+++ee+ee++-++--++ 519/ proportioned to the enormous expenditure of time 
Between seventeen and twenty-one years of age---- 2816 ang money. 


= swale ae a aaafencvididibenade 1638 | The obvious causes of these unsatisfactory results 
do thirty and forty s-++-+eescseeesdOseeeeees 951 | WEE, Ist. Organic defects in the structure of the 
do forty and filty-++--+++eeseee+s-doveeeees. 385 System; 2d. Consequent irregularities and mal-ad- 
Over fifty years of age-+-++++++:++eeeeee dO+seeeeee 223 ministration of its local affairs; and 3d. Behind 
5. Teachers’ Birth Place. these, a pervading apathy or prejudice in the public 

In forty-six (46) counties, the number of Teachers mind, that prevented such changes in the law as 
born in Pennsylvania is---+++++-++++eeeseeeeeee+ 7.795 were necessary to impart vigor and efficiency to the 
Born out of Pennsylvania-+++--+-serersererssseoe 1.243 workings of the system. There was no suitable 
6. Experience in Teaching. agency for the examination and improvement of 


In forty-seven (47) counties, the number of teachers lteachers, or the proper supervision and grading of 


} 


= have sane less than av oa Bent obs Fase aaa the schools; no sufficient accountability on the part 
o have taught between one and three years------ A ‘the financia . potter: : 
Oscoseseces do-+++e++e-three and six++++d0--+++++ of 1 officers of the districts ; nO ade 


+ CPN ORES ROE if ee edes : isdomneen 208 ,quate authority for the collection of school tax, for 
do. +++ sseeeedo-eee+-++ten and twenty--do+-+-++ 485) the purchase, or sale and conveyance of school pro- 
do have taught over twenty years-++-++seesse+.+ 155 iperty, or to raise money for building purposes; no 
7. Educational Reading. \school architecture; no corporate powers in the 

Number of teachers in forty-one (41) counties, who districts for the service of legal process, and collec- 
have read books and periodicals on teaching------ 3 256 | tioD of debts ; no connecting link between the head 
Number who have not---++.+++sseeseseeseseeeses 4,180 /0f the system and the extremities; and no efficient 
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control any where, to stimulate and sustain its| studies, with a corresponding organization of the 
healthful functions, and guard against educational schools, fell unheeded upon the legislative ear.— 
irregularities, or pecuniary defalcations and frauds.| The law, it is true, authorized directors to deter- 
Added to these negative defects, was the introduc-| mine and direct what branches of learning should 
tion, for a time, for well-meant but mistaken and be taught and what books used in the schools ;” and 
unsuccessful purposes, of subordinate officers and this permitted whatever course of instraction the 
divisions of territory, which, while serving little if | directors and citizens of any district might sanction 
any really useful purpose, were the fruitful source of or demand, together with clear constructive power 
disputes, litigation and endless embarrassment ; and | to classify and grade the schools, according to the 
by a scale of downward operations peculiar to their age and advancement of pupils, But the proper 
organization, cut up townships, and wrongfully mul-| exercise of these powers was objected to, at first, 
tiplied schools; until, under the combined opera- as opening too wide and uncertain a range of tuition, 
tion of all these adverse influences, emasculated| until, in the course of time, the illiberal practice 
feebleness became the leading characteristic of the | under the law gave rise to counter complaints and 
common schools, and radical reforms were imperi- dissatisfaction; and much inconvenience was felt 
ously demanded to save the system from abandon-| because the law did net enjoin a more extensive 
ment or overthrow. j}and useful course of study. ‘Tax payers were heay- 
In a fortunate hour the act of 8th May, 1854,/ ily burthened for the support of the public schools, 
was placed upon the statute book. It made a great) yet failed to realize any adequate returs for the in- 
advance upon former school laws, in /vestment. Uncertain or mistaken notions with re- 
1. The local powers conferred, and business re-| gard to the design and true character and capubili- 
forms secured. | ties of the system, injuriously restricted its opera- 
2. Graded schools, and the branches of learning) tions, and impaired public confidence in its usefal- 
prescribed. ness and value. 
3. Professional examination of teachers, and su-- The true guiding of principle, in this respect, as 
pervision of the schools. | quoted from an unknown private source in the State 
A passing reference to these distinguishing fea- Superintendent's report for 1853, seems to be this : 
tures may be serviceable at the present time. “The yea of the State may and ought to be edu- 
at) cated at the public expense, up to the point of se- 
A. \Leot Powtre-and Reforms. ‘lecting the occupation by which each intends to earn 
These were the counterpart of the evils complain-| a livelihood, fora two-fold reason: One is, that he 
ed of, and generally sufficient for the purpose. By! be mentally and morally prepared to perform pro- 
conferring upon directors larger, but as experience perly those duties, as a member of society and as a 
had proved, necessary powers, in the discharge of | citizen which are incumbent on all alike. The oth- 
their duties ; clothing districts with corporate pow- er is, that education up to that point confers equal 
ers, and consolidating the wards of boroughs and) benefits upon all, and gives undue advantages to 
cities ; authorizing compensation for the secretary none.” But the law admits pupils to the schools 
of the board, and thus insuring more accurate offi- until they arrive at the age of twenty-one years ; 
cial records ; changing the time and condition for; which modifies the above proposition so far as to ex- 
disbursing the State appropriation, as a prevertion | tend the privileges of the schools to pupils under 
of frauds and misappropriation of the money; se-| age, during portions of the time that they are being 
curing the more equitable assessment and prompt trained for the particular occupation which they in- 
collection of school tax, and exacting more rigid|tend to follow. Apprentices can thus, under their 
and reliable accountability on the part of collect-| indentures, spend a part of the year in the common 
ors and treasurers ; and various other minor provi-| schools, to complete the geteral education provided 
sions, much former inconvenience and embarrass-|for all ; and this does not conflict with, but confirms 
ment has been removed, and something like system | the principle, just announced. To secure the full and 
and regularity introduced into the proceedings of faithful application of the principle, and to counter- 
district school officers, and consequent improve-| act illiterate prejudices, or the hostility of more cul- 
ment in the workings of the system, not previously ‘tivated but equally immovable selfishness, more de- 
attainable. finite and a action was demand- 
on ;ed and at length obtained. 
2. Graded Schools and Branches Taught. | The act under consideration expressly recognizes 





The free school system carried with it, at the out-| different “classes of schools ;” clearly intimates 


set, the impress of prejudices and restrictions attach- 
ing to the pauper system which it was ‘intended to 
supplant. Instead of regarding the new system as 
a broad and comprehensive measure of public poli- 
cy, designed to impart a sound and thorough prac- 
tical education to all the children of the Common- 
wealth, for the common good and the common pro- 
tection, regardless of the accidents of life: the idea 
seems to have been prevalent and tenacious, that its 
blessings were, after all, only a charitable boon in 
a new form, for the victims of misfortune and pover- 
ty. That, for them, a partial knowledge of the low- 
est elements of an English education—a little read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic—was all sufficient ; and 


that more than this was wrong in theory, and unjust’ 


in practice, The friends of education, as the re- 
ports show, recoiled at first from the responsibility 
of attempting more than this; and subsequent of- 
ficial recommendations of a more liberal course of 


that the same “branches of study” are not to be 
taught in every school; and enjoins the selection of 
a uniform series of text books, as an indispensable 
pre-requisite to the proper classification of pupils. 
'It provides that directors and controllers “ shall 
have power to establish schools of different grades, 
and to determine into which school each pupil shall 
be admitted.” It furnishes a profeisionsd amour to 
“see that in every district there shall be taught or- 
,thography, reading, writing, English grammar, ge- 
ography and arithmetic, as well as such other 
branches as the board of directors or controllers 
may require ;” and “that each school shall be equal 
to the grade for which it was established.” 
Accompanying these strong legal mandates were 
directions, which have since been fulfilled, for the 
publication and delivery to each school district, of 
a maunal of school architecture, containing direc- 
tions and plans for the erection of graded and un- 
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d school buildings for both town and country,|recommended in many successive annual reports 


with full and lucid explanations for grading the 
schools, the nature of gradation, the number of 
grades, and the extent to which they are applicable 
in rural districts, as well as bereughs and cities.— 
Thus conferring upon school directors ample autho- 
rity to elevate the common schools to the level of 
their true dignity, and make them equal to the 
wants of the youth of the State; and at the same 


from the School Department, and the recommenda- 
tion fortified by an array of facts and arguments 
of absolute cogency and force. It had also been 
warmly endorsed by educational meetings, general 
and local, in various parts of the State, and by edi- 
torial articles, communications in the newspapers, 
and the School Journal, public addresses and pri- 





time, furnishing every needed facility for their intel- 


vaie Np kanes a long in advance of legislative 
action on the subject. Few enactments of equal 


ligent guidance in the great work of school reform, |importance have been preeeded by a greater amount 
thus projected. of favorable and earnest public discussion. 

It is searcely necessary to remark that the due| The necessity for this, or some equivalent agency, 
classification and grading of the schools is but the |in the proper and successful administration of a 
application to the educational cause, of the same State system of education, embracing such an ex- 
division of labor that prevails ia all well regulated |tent and diversity of territory and population as 
business establishments, whether mechanical, com- |this great Commonwealth presents, would seem to 
mercial or otherwise. It is not only the most eco-|be evident upon theory, without the teachings of 
nomical, but without it, there can be little progress |costly and disastrous experiment. As well expect 
or prosperity. The farmer who thoughtlessly de-|to sustain the healthful operations of our complex 
nounces this policy in school matters, can only be | of State and municipal government, without county, 
consistent with himself by abandoning the cultiva-|as well as State and township officers, as to build 
tion of each crop in its appropriate field and season, up, invigorate and sustain the collossal fabric of the 
and having discarded all dividing fences, and ming-;common school system, without every link in the 


led the different seeds into one conglomerate mass, 
scatter them broadcast over the entire farm, in the | 
vain hope of a clean and abundant harvest to re-_ 
ward his husbandry. 

Graded schools were in existence prior to the act. 
of ’54, generally under special acts of Assembly, but 
were confined to our cities and larger towns, and | 


chain of executive and supervisory officers complete 
and properly adjusted. The history of the system 
from its origin to the present time, supports and 


fortifies the theory. 


In the first report, made by Secretary Findlay, 
after the establishment of the system in 1834, the 
following striking paragraph occurs: “'l'o secure 


not fully successful when the wards were constituted | to the schools the services, at all times, of compe- 
separate districts. The consolidation of these un- | tent instructors, and to prevent the employment of 
der the secomd section of the act, has never failed of |any who are not, it would be expedient, if not ab- 
the happiest results ; and it is to be regretted that solutely necessary, to subject them to the visitation 
there is still one large and wealthy borough where of intelligent individuals in the several counties, to 
the advantages of this feature of the law have not be designated by the (State) Superintendent. It 
yet been perceived and adopted. should be the especial duty of these visitors to ex- 
During the last three years, in numerous villages | amine those engaged, or who might desire to be en- 
and boroughs, directors have graded their schools, |gaged as teachers ; they should have the power of 
erected commodious and beautiful buildings, with |discharging all that they found to be incompetent, 
suitable furniture. text-books and apparatus, and and of preventing the employment of any one who 
skilfa) and accomplished teachers ; thus solving the they considered unfit for this important trast. Upon 
common school problem for their respective dis- the visitors too might be enjoined, with great pro- 
tricts, by presenting to an approving public the liv- | priety, the duty of preparing the annual report to 
ing ‘aranswerable, demonstration of their true mis- | the (State) Superintendent.” ‘The operations of the 
sion and capabilities. system for every succeeding year, added steadily in- 
Tn the rural districts the first reformatory work creasing strength to this recommendation. 

has been the introduction of more uniformity in| The boards of school directors are chosen indis- 
text-books, and the proper classification of pupils. criminately from the body of the people. They 
These once secured, and their benefits clearly per- constitute one of the strongest and most invalua- 
eeived, and graded schools with a more liberal course |ble features of our system. But in most cases, 
of study will follow as a natural consequence. But their education and devotion to other pursuits, do 
rogress in this direction will necessarily be slow; |not fit them to become critical judges of the ac- 
for the education of public sentiment must precede quirements and professional skill of teachers; and 
public action, and neither the one enterprise or the | gross carelessness in the employment of instructors 


other can be accomplished by fitful or impulsive ef.- 
fort. Classified shools have been greatly maltiplied 
since the law went into operation; and in a few of 
the rural districts—where grading is as applicable, 
to a certain extent, as elsewhere—attempts have 
been made to partially grade the schools. 


3. Professional Supervision, 


The creation of the office of County Superinten- 
dent was, perhaps, unexpected to a considerable 
portion of the people of Pennsylvania, because of 
the general apathy, and consequent inattention to 
common school movements. But this was not the 
ease with the friends of the school system, who had 
labored for years, with unwearied assiduity to per- 
fect its organization. This office, or one of similar 
character and functions, had been most earnestly 





for the schools became a most serious and deplorable 
evi:. Many boards of directors were neither quali- 
fied for the important duty which the law devolved 
upon them, in the examination of teachers, or will- 
ing to invoke or permit the aid of competent per- 


isons to do it in their behalf. Family interests, also, 
and the pecuniary necessities of relatives and de- 


pendents of directors, were often more powerful 
than the sense of official duty, or regard for the 
welfare of the schools. And still oftener the selec- 
tion of teachers was determined solely by the degra- 
ding standard of low wages. It thus followed ine- 


vitably, that individuals who were scarcely fit for 
menial services, and would not be entrusted with 
the care or training of domestic animals, found an 
open door and cordial welcome from the lega! guar- 
dians of the developing mind of the State; and 
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were charged, by solemn contract, with the mental 
and moral culture of the rising generation. And 
even if examinations were faithfully made by direc- 
tors themselves, or by some educated neighbor, re- 
jected teachers would repair to the next district, or 
next county, and readily secure employment at ave- 
rage wages, to the great discredit and injury of the 
system and the profession. It became, therefore, 
an imperious necessity that some more uniform and 
elevated standard of qualifications should be provi- 
ded, and an agent appointed to enforce and protect 
it. Hence the pee ishment of the County Super- 
intendency, which is the great feature of the act of 


1854. 
The County Superintendency. 


The first duty of this officer would obviously be 
the examination of teachers. But, as this could 
ouly enable him to determine their scholarship and 
theoretical knowledge of the art of teaching, the 
next step should be the visitation of the schools, to 
ascertain the teacher’s skill and success in the prac- 
tice of his profession; both of which are essential 
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seat, the choice made would generally be the reflex 
of their opinions and motives. And as the office 
was @ new one, of which directors had no experi- 
mental knowledge, misapprehensions of its true 
character, and errors in the selections made and sal- 
aries fixed, were to be expected, notwithstanding the 
plain and explicit instructions of the State Super- 
intendent. A new power was sought to be intro- 
duced into the system, to imbue it with vitality and 
arouse its dormant energies ; not so much by legal 
authority and unwelcome coercion, as by the prudent 
and persuasive personal and professional influence 
of the incumbent of this important office. The re- 
luctant, mechanical fulfilment of the mere letter of 
the law, was never intended to be the limit of its op- 
erations; nor would such an administration of the 
office answer the ends of its creation under any cir- 
cumstances, 

The law requires “literary and scientific attaia- 
ments, and skill and experience in the art of teach- 
ing,” as essential qualifications for this office. And 
these—to condense and adopt a paragraph from the 





to the granting of certificates that shall be, in all |School Journal—demand that he should be a “prac- 


respects, a true criterion of the holder’s professional | tical teacher, as well as ripe scholar; for he is the 


qualifications. These visitations are also necessary |fficial head of the profession in the county, and 
to detect and dismiss incompetent or unworthy |Should be able to teach the teacher of the highest 
teachers ; to advise with directors and teachers as | branch taught in the highest school in his county. 
to the management and appliances of the school, He should have been active in the educational 
and suggest improvements; to encourage the pu-|™ovements of the county; he should have ability 
pils; and collect statistical and general information jand experience in the conducting of institutes; and 
for his annual report. He should also organize should be a ready and fluent public speaker, so as to 
teachers’ institutes, and address public meetings; impart knowledge and information, publicly as well 
and should be the local agent and correspondent of | 95 privately. He should possess energy of charac- 
the School Department, for the transaction of busi-|ter and love for the work; for without these, the 
ness, and the better general administration of the | highest degree of scholastic attainments, of profes- 
system. /sional skill, and power of expression, will fail, for 

Accordingly, we find that in addition to the ac. |the great moving forces of the required character 
tion of the County Superintendent with regard to | Will be wanting; but with these present in a large 
graded schools, already referred to, the act requires | degree, even a medium of qualification in other re- 
that officer to “examine all candidates for the pro-|*pects, may succeed.” He should possess those 
fession of teacher, in the presence of the board of | Personal good qualities and accomplishments that 
directors or controllers, should they desire to be |Win the sympathies and co-operation of teachers, 
present, to whom they shall first apply ip his coun- |command the respect and confidence of the direc- 
ty;” to grant certificates, and renew or annul the | tors and the public, and will enable him, by a full 
same ; “to visit, as often as practicable, the sev-r.! |#nd faithful, but a courteous and gentlemanly dis- 
schools of his county, and to note the course and |Charge of his duties, to commend himself and his 
method of instruction, and branches taught, and to Cause to the favorable regard of the community 
give such directiors in the art of teaching and the #™mongst whom, and for whom he is to labor. Aside 
methods thereof, as to him, together with the direc- | from special requisites, “the nearer the character of 
tors or controllers, shall be deemed expedient and |® Vounty Superintendent approaches that of 
necessary ;” and to see that no teacher shall be em- | Christian gentleman, the greater will be his accept- 
ployed to teach other branches than those named in |#2ce and success. In a word, the man whom law, 
the certificate. That if “competent teachers to|€Xperience and the wants of the system demand for 
teach the several branches” prescribed by law be | this office, is:—A practical teacher, who is also am 
not employed, he shall notify the directors of their |#¢complished scholar and a ready public speaker, 
neglect, and if they fail to perform their duty,report with sufficient love for it to undertake, and energy te 








the facts to the State Superintendent, whose duties 
in the premises are prescribed. He is also to re- 
ceive and forward to the School Department the 
annual district reports and certificates, and prepare 
and transmit his own report of the condition and 
prospects of his field of labor. 

Thus much for the letter of the law and its evi- 
dent spirit and design; which do no violence to 
other parts of the system, but are admirably calcu- 
lated to invigorate and sustain them. But in sub- 
jecting them to the test of practical results, the 
credit of success, or the responsibility of failure, is 
at once brought home to the authorities who select, 
and the persons who are commissioned as County 
Superintendents. , 

The election being devolved upon the directors of 
the county, assembled in convention at the county 


perform, the great work before him; and the salary 
should be sufficient to compensate him, so far as 
}money can, for the efficient discharge of so great a 
| labor.” 
First Election of County Superintendents. 

The first election of County Superintendents, in 
| June, 1854, resulted in the choice, in some counties, 
of gentlemen of superior qualifications, with an ad- 
equate or fair salary; in others the qualifications 
were secured, but the salary small, or almost wholl 
wanting. In other counties the salaries were full 
or medium, with partial or general unfitness for the 
office. And in the remainder, the salaries and qual- 
ifications were alike inferior. 

Ip the counties first designated the full work of 
the office was successfully performed ; the largest 
results achieved; the most ardent hopes of its 
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‘availabili- 


ty of the office established beyond all doubt or con-_ 


troversy. In the second class, a great work was 
performed at a heavy sacrifice to the incumbent, 
whose love for the cause was the prompting motive 
of the service rendered. In the last two there was 
little progress, or a total failure in the office. To 
quote from the last report of my immediate prede- 
cessor, the Hon. A. G. Curtin: “ Counties formerly 
proverbial for backwardness ir educational affairs, 
have been put up high in the scale of progress, and 
others, previously much awakened, have been urged 
on to surprising advances ; while on the other hand, 
some that were considerably aroused, have either 
become stationary or have retrograded ; while in a 
few the people have yet to perceive, even in a pecu- 


niary point of view, the value or necessity of the | 


the new office.” 

Numerous resignations occurred, because the sala- 
ry did not pay expenses. ‘The late Superintendent 
found great difficulty, on that account, in properly 
filling those vacancies by appointment. Changes 


were made in nearly one half the counties ; and in| 


several, three successive incumbents were placed in 
the office during its first term. Yet with all the in- 
experience, and these special disadvantages of a 
first great movement, it is undeniable that an im 
pulse has been given to the system without example 
in its former history, and more progress made in its 
development during the last three, than in the pre- 
ceding twenty years. 

These results must have a corresponding canse ; 
and although they can be traced to various combin- 
ed influences, yet a close and candid examination of 
them all, will prove the County Superintendency to 
be the main spring of the movement, and essential 
to the continued prosperity of the system. 

The office operates first upon Teachers, in reject- 
ing the incompetent, whenever better ones can be 
found to take their place: and in stimulating the 
self-improvement of those who remain, from three 
motives: Ist. The fear of subsequent rejection.— 
2d. The protection afforded by the office against 
eompetition with unqualified teachers, and 3d. The 
hopes inspired by the increasing respectability and 
pay of the profession; the last two operating pow- 
erfully in bringing into the schools an entirely new 
class of teachers, of a higher character, who have 
prepared themselves for this work, and desire to 
make it a permanent business. All are, or ought to 
be, largely benefitted by the County Superintendent, 
through the agency of teachers’ drills and insti- 
tutes. 

To directors it furnishes a professional agent and 
adviser, with whom they can profitably co-operate, 
and whose services are of great value in the gene- 
ral improvement of the school affairs of the dis- 
trict. 

With parents and the public at large, the public 
addresses and the personal influence of the Superin- 
tendent, awaken an interest in the cause of educa- 
tion that re-acts with most salutary and gratifying 
power upon the schools, and removes numberless 
difficulties from the path of directors and teachers. 

The synopsis of results presented by Mr. Curtin’s 
last report, is as applicable now as then, but with 
increased emphasis. It, however, applies only to 
well administered counties. 

“1. Organized, well attended and efficient insti- 
tutes and associations by teachers, for self-improve- 
ment, 

“2. Largely increased interest by directors in the 
duties of their office. 
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“3. Improvement in school houses and furniture. 
“4, Great increase in unformity of text books, 

‘and improvement in classification. 

| “5, The enlargement of the number of promis- 

ing qualified teachers in the profession, and the re- 

'tirement of by far more, who were found to be in- 


|competent. 

| “6, Increase in the salaries of teachers, and in 

| their standing and influence as members of society. 
“7. Manifest improvement in the schools, with a 

strong tendency towards grading them, and the in- 

troduction of a more liberal course of study. 

| “8. More frequent visits to the schools by parents, 

and a greater interest on their part in the means 


| provided by the State for the intellectual culture of 
‘their children. 

“9. Numerous public examinations and exhibi- 
i by pa- 
part 


ltions, at the close of the term, well attend 
rents, and showing a noble conviction on the 


lof teachers, that their duty has been so discharged 


‘as not to fear the public eye.” 
To this may now be added 


10. Strong emulation not only between neigh- 
| boring schools and districts, but between ueighbor- 
ing counties, and different and distant sectious of 


the State. 
11. Marked improvement in the methods of teach- 


ing, and more interest in the literature of the pro- 
fession. 

12. A pervading consciousness of the necessity 
of more and better means for the education of teach- 


ers, as such, and a determination to secure them at 


| the earliest possible period. 


It is not pretended that the single handed, an- 
aided efforts of County Superintendents have accom- 
plished these results. That would be absurd, and 
would require superhuman powers. Aside from its 
specific duties, and the fact that it is an indispen- 
sable link in the chain of supervision, connecting the 
head of the system with the extremities, the great 
value of the office consists in the auxiliary forces 
which it stimulates to action. Its incumbent 
is the leader of the educational forces of the 
county, around whom school officers and the 
friends of education can rally, and with whom they 
can unite in support of the system, and the further- 
ance of its interests ; and as the fruits of such united 
influence, teachers be improved and encouraged ; 
the best men elevated to the office of schoo! direc- 
tor, and their hands and influence greatly strength- 
ened ; parents aroused to a stronger sense of their 
duties and responsibilities ; the community interest- 
ed, and prejudices removed ; and, in the end, the sus- 
taining and powerfal influence ofan enlightened pub 
lic opinion brought to the support of this public 
system of education, that shall make it impregnable. 

But the leader should be the first to move, and 
the most active and capable in the work. And in 
this aspect itis plainly evident that the success of 
the office depends upon the man who fills it. The 
man must make the office, not the office the man. It 
can readily be seen, therefore, that the right man and 
the best man in the county should be placed in it; 
and, independent of the salary, how directly the fail- 
ures which have been made, are owing to the fail- 
ure of directors to honor the fittest man with their 
suffrages ; or the inability of the county to furnish a 
candidate really competent for the office. 

It is also palpable that the office is not a mechan- 
ical appendage, that can be lopped off at pleasure 
without injury to the system. Its functions are vi- 
tal, and interwoven with the whole fabric of the sys- 








tem. 
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Second Trienniel Conventions. ‘but the more rigorous enforcement of the obliga- 
tions of official duty, that may be experienced here- 
of County Superintendents, assembled at their res- eso peer ae ioearin ig ® favorable change: to 
ective county seats, on Monday, the 4th of May | "rh h Ps ‘ciate , 

ast. The friends of the system had looked forward |), cig ee ‘a cer 8 pe Wr NYT oS 

to this occasion with intense solicitude, as a touch- lie 10s or says Narn at fr — al 
stone of progress and of public sentiment. The day the ge ner soil , ver are wee “y= 
proved to be stormy and inclement, and the con-_ hick bh ay Arment neh eR ENE pe noel é 
ventions were not full; but public expectation ae . pedpeemened whe, manager elmo: arte = 
had been been aroused, and, in most instances, there tem itself ; or comes from those whoexpect unnata- 


was active competition for the office. The returns 3 = impossible resulta, and who never visit the 
announced that the ordeal had been passed in safety. ppoeenre ter —— Lome comity and educational 

Some valuable Superintendents declined a re-elec- | ™°etings, to see for themselves what is or can be done 
tidal afew Ghited ef cuacene: and’ tears tine tees\= demonstrated by the fact that since the elections 
thirds of the whole number were new men, But, |!" Mey, sad achange of officers, several of the largest 
taken altogether, there was more good material and |“ — a ry nae of _ — ee a that 
better qualifications thrown into the office, than at Bene par iscontente as eo to — nem 4 

seem gtr ‘a. | Superintendency, are now satisfied upon the subjec 

any former period; with a considerable aggregate jin. change being wholly attributable to the fact 


—_ ae — beets: wedges ony ped a ‘that the right work has been done in the right time, 
& . \and in the right way. 


three counties acorrective has since been applied, 
and it is still needed in several others. County Reports. 

Objections were filed from 5 counties to the issuing; These are of increasing interest and value. It is re- 
of the commission to the successful candidate. Un-|gretted that they could not appear in alphabetical 
der the terms of the law, and the testimony furnish-|order. This was prevented by the failure of retirin 
ed, the commission, after due investigation, was|Superintendents to report for the past year; an 
withheld, and transferred to another party, in but a/their successors could not do so until they had time 
single instance. to explore their field of labor. It is the confident 

County Superintendents’ Convention. belief of the undersigned, that this derangement in 
the reports will not occur hereafter. 

One special sign of progress is the importunate 
demand for the annual reports; but which this de- 
partment is unable to supply. There are nine thou- 
sand directors and twelve thousand teachers, all of 
whom expect a copy, and complain of a violation of 
their supposed rights, if it be not furnished. There 
are also great numbers of private citizens, who are 
interested in the schools, and desire to possess and 
circulate the official testimony with regard to the 
workings of the system. But the demand greatly 
exceeds the resources of this department. If the 
people are willing to read upon this subject, it is 
respectfully suggested, that no more judicious and 
profitable use could be made of their own money, 
than to supply this growing demand for authentic 
information in reference to the school system. 

Another cheering evidence of success is the re- 
markable transformation quietly going on in the 
German counties. The honest, but mistaken preju- 
dices of this portion of our people, which so long 
retarded the development of the system, are rapid- 
ly giving way, and a very few years will witness an 
effectual revolution, in even those counties which 
have been the most firm and unyielding in their op- 
position. Nowhereare the schools more prosperous 
or the system producing richer fruits, than in the 
more advanced German districts, where the people 
have become interested in the movement, and given 


of numerous other matters of practical importance the support of their characteristic earnestness and 


connected with the daties of County Superinten- tenacity of purpose. ’ 

dents, and the interests of the school system. The SPAS - POR AS, SORRTEA, 

convention adjourned with the consciousness of ad-| No system of education, whether public or private, 
vantages gained by its meeting, and a determina-/| general or local, can be successful without well train- 
tion on the part of most to give their best energies, |ed and devoted teachers, who both understand and 
by prudent and well directed efforts, to the great |love their profession. Without the teacher, all oth- 
work. er appliances of the school are valueless. 

The statement is here due, that a more generally} The common schools have suffered more from the 
faithful and effective work is now being performed|want of competent teachers, than from all other 
by County Superintendents, than atany formertime,|causes combined. This great want has, from the 
and there are now stronger motives from that cause | first, paralyzed the energies, and crippled the use- 
than heretofore, to adhere to the system in its integ-| fulness of the system. In its earlier years, it was 
rity. It may not be the case in all the counties; 'scarcely to be expected that this want should be spe- 


The second trienniel conventions for the election 


In entering upon the second term of the County 
Superintendency, with so many new men in the of- 
fice, it was important that the State and County Su- 
perintendents should become personally acquainted, 
and a general conference be had with regard to the 
condition and prospects of the system; the duties 
and workings of the County Superintendency; and 
the changes'of admunistrative policy, suggested by 
the experience of the first term. The County Super- 
intendents were therefore requested to meet in con- 
vention at the city of Reading, in Berks county—in 
compliance with an invitation from the Superinten- 
dent of that county—on the 22d of July last. 

Fifty-eight Superintendents, out of sixty-four, 
were in attendance ; a larger number than had been 
collected on any former occasion. It was a highly 
favorable indication to find a large proportion of 
them in the prime of life, or the vigor of early man- 
hood ; with the evident energy and ambition to ac- 
quit themselves manfully of the responsible trust 
they had assumed. 

Two days were very closely occupied by instruc- 
tive and valuable reports on the object and best 
method of conducting teachers’ examinations; the 
annulment and renewal of teachers’ certificates ; dis- 
trict institutes ; county institutes ; uniformity of text- 
books ; graded schools in town and county ; and vol- 
untary efforts forthe improvement of school houses 
and grounds; together with profitable discussions 
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cially provided for. Further on in its history, ap-|the character and wants of the common school system. 
ropriations were made to existing institutions of |The act was framed, with wise reference to the future 
earning, in the expectation that.they would inci-|as well as present necessities of the State; when her 
dentally furnish the much needed teachers. But population and schools shali be quadrupled, and the 
that costly and profitless experiment was abandoned 'demands of the coming generations shall far outrun 
some years since, and no substitute provided, jall educational agencies now in existence within 
Every intelligent and disinterested friend of the j her borders, The long and disheartening delay of 
cause understood perfectly well, that this great work ithe State to define her policy has been amply aton- 
could only be properly performed by institutions em- ed for by the clearness of her utterance upon this 
bracing the programmeand appliances of the regular subject, and the magnitude and superiority of the 
Normal school; and earnest official recommenda- institutions to which alone she will delegate her au- 
tions, and private appeals, were repeatedly made on thority. It would have been far better that anoth- 
their behalf. The Legislature, however, while tacit- er quarter of a century, or more, should elapse with- 
ly acknowledging the correctness of the policy in| out Normal schools, rather than link the State to 
the abstract, manifested a chronic aversion to the any small and insufficient establishments. 
plan of establishing these schools at the expense, The ten acres of ground required by the act, will 
and under the exclusive control of the State; and jin the course of time, be found too small rather than 
the repeated attempts in that direction, only result- | too large for the uses specified. As these schools 
ed in repeated failures. The original draft of the grow in public favor, more buildings and halls will 
act of 1854, was shorn of its Normal provisions, be-|doubtless be required, and the experimental gar- 
fore the bill was put npon its final passage ; andthe dens enlarged. The space to be appropriated to 
future seemed unpromising and hopeless. gymnastic exercises should not be encroached up- 
But in the meantime remarkable changes were tak- on,under any circumstances. Profound acquire- 
ing place in the educational field. The examinations |ments and the most assiduous devotion to study, are 
of teachers, and holding of institutes, by the County not incompatible with robust physical health, if 
Superintendents, created a special and increased proper attention be paid to the systematic physical 
demand for Normal facilities of a higher and more as well as mental training of students. A radical 
permanent character, and prompted private efforts reformation in this respect, in all our American sys- 
to supply the want. Colleges and academies opened | tems of education, would be highly beneficial. 
Normal departments, and private schools adopted, ‘The six professorships and their respective branch- 
the new title, with a change in the course and ob-/es of instruction, correspond for the elementary 
jects of study ; and the novel expression ‘“‘ Normal” {branches prescribed to the common schools, and 
school, soon became as familiar to the popular ear are adapted to carry on the work there com- 
as a household word. The necessity for State ac-'menced, to the highest practical or liberal course 
tion, in some shape or other, to give direction and \of education. The course and duration of the term 
authority to these newly awakened energies, became of study to be the same in all the schools; but each 
daily more apparent and urgent. jschool to select its own text-books, the same as each 
r. Curtin’s last report discussed the relative ad- board of directors in the common schools. 
vantages and disadvantages of State and private! Provision is made for the admission of teachers 
Normal schools, and proposed a plan by which the |in the common schools, and an opportunity afforded 
advantages of both could be eeeeeer united |them to obtain State certificates, if found to be 
in one system. The Legislature embodied these sug- | worthy of them. The salutary and powerful influ- 
gestions in the act of 20th May, 1857, entitled “ An ence that will be exerted by these privileges, upon 


Act to provide for the due training of teachers for | the teachers now in the field, is self-evident. 
the common schools.” | The admission of private students, as well as those 


P {ny 9 on public account, is also regulated. The require- 
The Act of May 20, 1857. |tnent that the students sent by each common school 

The act is a general law under which private cap- | district on public account, shall be alternately male 
ital and enterprise can establish Normal schools in |}and female, secures an equal proportion of female 
the resepctive districts, under such public patronage | teachers, and to the gentler as well as the sterner 
and State sanction and control, as will give charac- |sex, equal and full participation in all the advanta- 
ter to these institutions, and reach and stimulate the | ges of these State institutious of learning. The reci- 
common schools, yet preserve the vigilance and ef- | procal influence of the sexes, when associated in the 
ficiency of private management, and secure the pub. same schools and classes, is felt in the spirit of man- 
lic interests without any danger of complication with |ly courtesy and self-respect inspired in young gen- 
State politics, or governmental favoritism. They tlemen by the dignity and delicacy, the refinement 
have not been quartered on the State Treasury, but|and moral purity of the opposite sex ; and the men- 
are designed to be self-supporting, and to combine |tal stimulus, and higher intellectual ambition im- 
the advantages of both State and private schools, | parted to young ladies. 
without the disadvantages of either. | It was not expected that many students would be 

A copy of the act, together with the other school sent at the first on public account, but it is found 
laws, is appended to this report; and its few plain |that this is one of the most popular features of the 
provisions readily explain themselves. The State |act, and thatas soon as any schools are recognized 
is divided into twelve Normal districts of about two by the State, alarge per centage of students will be 
hundred thousand population each, and as nearly of this class. The price of tuition fixed in the 
alike in character, pursuits and language as was act is doubtless too low to be remunerative. It should 
possible ; one school only to be established in each | be about seven dollars and a half per quarter; but 
district, and four schools to be recognized before |this modification is not necessary at present, and 
the act goes into operation. |can readily be made hereafter. 

The remaining provisions of the act with regard| These portions of the law directly connect the 
to the number of students, professorships, range of | Normal with the common schools. And the visita- 
tuition, diplomas, buildings and grounds, are upon an rare and inspections of the County Superinten- 
imposing yet practical scale, and carefully adjusted to ‘dents, and the specified authority of the State Su- 
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rintendent, protect the rights and interests of the 

tate. 

The tendency and aim in Pennsylvania is to make 
teaching an independent and honorable profession, 
that shall take equal rank with other learned pro- 
feassions. The Normal school act, by the course and 
duration of the term of study, the probation to which 
its professional graduates are subjected, and its two 
elasses of State certificates, recognizes this object, 
and will tend to secure this result. The distinction 
between the acquisition of knowledge and the ability 
to impart it to others, is carefully preserved by re- 
quiring not only a theoretical knowledge of the art 
of teaching, and practice in the model school, but 
two full annual terms of successful teaching in the 
eommon schools before the teacher’s full State cer- 
tificate, or diploma, can be obtained ; and then only 
as a reward of merit, and not from favoritism in any 
quarter. No other profession is subjected to a se- 
verer ordeal, or more unrelenting scrutiny. 

The object of the act is to furnish al/ the common 
schools with teachers, as well as to elevate the stan- 
dard of education, and graduate students on private 


account, who may not enter the profession. But it! 


was not expected that the plan would go into im 


mediate operation, or that all the schools would be| 


established for years tocome. Being dependent up- 
on voluntary effort, time will be required to per- 
fect any movement under it. 


Prospects of Success. 
The success of the plan is no longer a matter of 


thousand ladies and gentlemen of the county, with 
delegations from York and Lebanon counties. The 
enthusiasm manifested, and the liberal subscriptions 
of stock, indieated the dawning of a new and bright- 
er era in the educational history of the State. 

The Cumberland county Normal school is pre- 
sented in the same way, as a striking illustration, in 
a different shape, of the workings and tendencies of 
the school system, and the happy influence exerted 
by the united efforts of the County Superintendent 
and directors, in conjurction with teachers and the 
public. Whether as a Normal school or organized 
annual institute, the example is worthy of imite 
tion. 

In the first Normal district, John P. Crozer, Esq., 
of Delaware county, has erected, at his own expense 
a Normal school, near Chester, at a cost of forty- 
five thousand dollars, ($45,000,) to accommodate 
two hundred students ; but it will probably remain 
in private hands. ‘The antecedents of Chester coun- 
ty are hopeful ; and the other counties of the dis- 
trict are able, if willing. 

The location of a State school at Hamburg, in 
Berks county, for the third district, has been agita- 
|ted, but it is not known what progress has been 
made, 

At Montrose, in Susquehanna county, several ses- 
sions of a Normal school of eleven weeks each, have 
| been held under the charge of the County Superin- 

tendent and Prof. John F. Stoddard, with over two 
| hundred and thirty students, mostly young ladies, 
| and forty pupils in the “ experimental school.” The 





eonjecture. The policy of the State is settled, and! results were satisfactory, and have made their im- 
educators and private capitalists can invest their! pression on the public; but the citizens of that in- 
means in such institutions, under the guidance and | telligent and wealthy county still permit their best 
protection of law, and without fear of injury and | teachers to migrate to other counties, in quest of the 
ruin by untimely rivalry on the part of the State.—| remunerative salary which an unwise economy de- 
There is wealth and enterprise enough in the State| pies them at home. One smal! village has offered 
that will gradually become interested in the cause to subscribe fifteen thousand dollars towards a State 
and directed into this inviting field. | eatieol, and the teachers have agreed to raise two 
Of the two hundred and eighty Normal schools| thousand dollars more. 
in Great Britain, and on the coitinent of EKurope,| Some movements are on foot in Luzerne county, 
and the fourteen or fifteen in the United States) in the same district, and the Susquehanna Collegiate 
and the Canadas, none have proved failures ;| Institute, at Towanda, in Bradford county, has per- 





and all the private schools in the State, of a 
recent Normal character, have been successful 
in proportion to their capacity and facilties.— 


formed good service in the training of teachers. 
| A Normal meeting was held at Selinsgrove, in 


| Snyder county, in October. The citizens propose 


A new impetus has now been given to the|to contribtue fifteen thousand dollars to secure the 


cause; and these schools will spring up wherever 
there is the most interest felt, and they can be made 
the most profitable. They will generally have small 
beginnings, and cannot and should not be recogniz- 
ed under the act, until its terms have been complied 
with ; but as they grow, they will pay their way, con- 


State school for the sixth district, and Mr. John App 
offered to donate ten acres of ground, valued at two 
thousand dollars, on a most eligible site, for the use 
of the school. 

Efforts are making at Meadville, Crawford coun- 
ty, in the twelfth district where the academy in 


fer great public benefits, and prove their fitness for| charge of Prof. Thickstun and his successive col- 
the work, before being elevated to the rank of State| leagues, has done a noble work for the benefit of 


institutions. 
The Normal School at Millersville, Lancaster 
county, is the pioneer movement in this direction, 


the common schools—to establish a State school, 
but whether there is sufficient enterprise at that 
point, remains to be seen. 





and settles the probable success of the pian, affirma- 
tively. The answers to interrogatories propounded | 
to its principal, Prof. Wickersham, which accompa-| 
ny this report, exhibit, in detail, the origin and pro-| 
gress of that institution, the character of its work, 
and the fruits thus far produced, and the pecuniary 
results. A single home witness of this description | 
is worth more than the narrated experience of any 
Normal school elsewhere. he educational meet-| 
ing, or “ harvest home,” held at Millersville on the | 
22d day of August last, to further the enlargement 
of the school to the rank and capacity of the Nor-| 
mal act, was attended by the Governor, the County 
Superintendents of that Normal district, and several 








At Edinboro’, Erie county, in the same district, 
the academy has been merged into a Normal school, 
ten acres of ground secured, the common schools 
converted intoa model school, about $15,000 expen- 
ded in the erection of buildings, and more subscrib- 
ed; and the school in operation, under Professor 
Merriman, with three assistants, and about one hun- 
dred and forty Norma! and model pupils. It is ex- 
pected to be ready for recognition, some time in 
1859. 

Incipient steps have also been taken in some oth- 
er localities, but the information received is too va- 
gue to speak of them with certainty. Next year’s 
report will be more full and detailed on this subject. 
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The late financial revulsion has checked these 
movements to a considerable extent for the present; 
but the paralysis will be only van seb At any 
rate, to make haste slowly, is the characteristic and 
commendable Pennsylvania policy. 


Plans for Normal Buildings. 


The first inquiries addressed to the department 
had reference to the probable dimensions, arrange- 
ment and cost of the necessary buildings. No ran- 
dom estimates were permissible on these important 

oints. Application was therefore made to a pro- 
essional architect, Alfred Biles, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, who generously furnished the design, and plans 
and specifications, which accompany this report, free 
of charge. They are well suited to the general pur- 
pose, yet require some modification in details. 

The location of the model school in the basement 
is objectionable. It could be accommodated on 
the main floor, in the northern extremity of one of 
the wings. 
owing to a mistaken impression that the sexes re- 
quired each a separate suite of these rooms. 


four of which should have fifty feet of black-board 
surface. The rooms in the plan could be reduced in 
number and enlarged in size, so as to accommodate 
visitors, as well as students. 

Part of the hall or chapel is set off with glass par- 
titions, and movable doors, for the library, but can 
be thrown open and made part of the hall, on public 
occasions. The main body of the hall will be re- 
quired for the general assembling of the students 
three times a day, and to economize space and ex- 
pense, it could be still further divided into recita- 
tion rooms, by sliding or glass partitions. 

The stories are rather low, but the thorough ven- 
tilation modifies this objection somewhat. The op- 
posite wings of the two lodging floors should be sep- 
arated by walls or close partitions, so as to prevent 
all communication between them. 

Wherever the means are at hand, it is always bet- 
ter and cheaper to erect the whole of such buildings 
at one time, with the aid of working drawings from 
the architect, and under the management of expe- 
rienced workmen. But it should not be forgotten 
that, with money and buildings in abundance, the 
enterprise would prove a failure, ifinferior or untried 
instructors be placed in charge of these schools. A 
mistake here would be fatal. The success hoped for 
will depend entirely upon the faculty and principal, 
especially the latter. This arduous post requires a 
combination of rare qualities, and the utmost care 
should be taken in the selection. 


Teachers’ Institutes. 


Amongst the minor means adopted for the im- 
provement of teachers, are district and county insti- 
tutes. 

A district teachers’ institute is an association in 
each school district or township, composed of the 
teachers and friends of education in it; the object 
of which is, in the first place, mutual instruction in 
the branches required to be taught in our Common 
Schools ; and in the second place, the discussion of 
such subjects as have a necessary ard immediate 
bearing upon the improvement of the schools in the 
particular district. It contemplates the attendance 
of every teacher in the district, and the discussion 
of such subjects as are of local importance, as well 
as general interest. They confer great benefits, and 
their organization in every district is desirable. 

The county institute, properly conducted, is, un- 
deniably the great lever, in the hands of the County 


The recitation rooms are too numerous, | 


There | 
should be not less than twelve recitation rooms, | 





|Superintendent, to liftthe echool system from the 
‘dead level of apathy and indifference ; the most ef- 
'fective and powerful agency at his command, to reach 
‘and arouse public opinion, vivify the profession, and 
‘energize the administration of the system. Super- 
lintendents who neglect this important means of im- 
provement, soon find themselves and their counties 
getting into the back ground. The genuine insti 
|tute is neither a debating club or literary lyceum, 
but a provisional Normal school, with practical tui- 
‘tion in scholarship, and in the theory and practice 
lof teachirg, in the day time, and general lectures in 
ithe evening; and all the sessions open to the pub- 
lic, who soon become deeply interested in the move- 
ment, and give it their approval and sustaining 
(fluence. In common with district institutes, they 
‘are of vast importance in their influence “ upon the 
improvement of the schools, upon directors, and 
upon public opinion.” 

The duty of holding and attending these institutes 
has been enjoined upon County Superintendents and 
teachers ; and both have made sacrifices to sustain 
them. A small body of teachers in M’Kean coan- 
ity—the only county in which this item has been re- 
ported—have expended more than eight hundred 
dollars in attendance at county institutes ; and many 
Superintendents have drawn freely upon their sala- 
ries, to procure the aid of competent instructors and 
meet incidental expenses. 

In attending these institutes, where the right hold 
is taken of them, it is enough to move the coldest 
and most insensible, to witness the earnestness with 
which teachers avail themselves of the privileges af- 
forded, and their anxiety to profit by the instruc- 
tion thus brought home to them. It is advisable to 
leave this work in the hands of the Superintendent 
and teachers of each county, when they are equal to 
the task. But when both are inexperienced in this 
peculiar duty—and this is the case to a very consid- 
erable extent—assistance, from whatever quarter, is 
desirable. New Superintendents have procured it 
at their own expense in a number of instances, since 
the late election,and with highly encouraging re- 
sults. A small appropriation, to be met by an equal 
or corresponding contribution by teachers, to secure 
the services of experienced instructors of institutes, 
would greatly facilitate the operations of the system. 
and benefit the schools. The former recommenda- 
tions on this subject, from this department, are again 
respectfully submitted to your favorable considera- 
tion. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


1, Separate School Department. 

The passage of an act at the last session of the 
Legislature, to separate this Department from the 
office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, justi- 
fies the following quotations : 

In a special report, in 1839, submitting a revision 
of the school laws, one of the earliest and ablest of 
our State Superintendents, the Hon. Thomas H. 
Burrowes, expressed his “ clear and deliberate opin- 
ion, that the public good, and the utility and conve- 
nience of both offices will be promoted by the sepa- 
ration. The Secretary of the Commonwealth may, 
by unremitted application and industry perform the 
duties of both stations, in such a manner as to avoid 
neglecting any of the ordinary demands of either.— 
But not to neglectany of his ordinary duties, is far 
short of what the system requires, and the public 
ought to receive from the Superintendent. He 
ought to have time, also, to read, to think, to con- 
verse, to correspond, and to travel, for the purpose 
of fully preparing himself to discharge the high and 
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important functions of his station, He should not) the lattershould be increased. Should this be done, 
be compelled, as is now the case, to endeavor to re-| I think the Superintendent should be elected by a 
ply to the greatest possible number of letters, in a, State convention of the County Superintendents, so 
given time, or to delegate the duties of one office, in as to remove the office as far as possible from polit- 
order to make time to discharge those of the other, ical influences, and at the same time be certain to 
His whole time, and his whole mind should be de- obtain a competent officer.” 
voted to the momentous trust committed to him. It was also the recommendation of Mr. Curtin in 
Above all he should not be made party to exciting his last report, “that some re-organization be made 
questions of a political character, which so often and, to enlarge the power and increase the efficiency of 
unavoidably claim the attention of the Secretary of the department.”’ 
the Commonwealth.” These are respectable authorities, and would seem 
The Hon. Charles M’Clure, in his report for the to be conclusive. To any one familiar with the com- 
school year 1844, recommended “that so much of plicated duties and excessive labors of the depart- 
the tenth section of the act of 1835 as directs that) ment, under the recent enormous expansion in the 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth shall be Super- workings of the system, it would require neither ar- 
intendent of Common Schools, should be repealed,| gument or precedent to justify and sustain the sep- 
and that provision should be made for the appoint- aration. The practical should also be the responsi- 
ment ofa Superintendent, whose official duties should, ble head of the department, to ensure at all times, 
be confined to those enumerated in the school laws. | unity of purpose, and certainty of performance inthe 
By this errangement the Superintendent would be administration of the system. 
enabled to devote that time and attention to thein-| The separation has also been advocated by State 
terests of the schools, which their importance and) and local educational associations and conventions 
welfare demand, but which under present circum- for a number of years past, and reports made or re- 
stances, the multifarious business of a double office solutions passed in its favor, down to so recent a 
prevents.” | date as the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
In the last annual report of the Hon. Charles A.| Association, at Harrisburg, in December, 1856. An 
Black, dated January 16, 1855, just tendays before indefinite number of quotations could be made from 
the inauguration of Gov. Pollock,he refers to this sub-| these sources, but it is presumed to be unnecessary. 
ject at some length, and states, amongst other things, | ane . ‘ 
that “the separation of the School from the State | 2. Teachers’ Certificates. 
Department, and to erect it into a separate and in-| The provisional or temporary certificate requires 
dependent organization, has long been a favorite| renewal as often as once a year. The permanent 
idea with many of the most intelligent and consider-| certificate was without limitation, except that it 
ate friends of education throughout the State;| could be annulled if found in incompetent or unwor- 
and they still urge the adoption of the measure as thy hands. Owing to the wide difference in the rel- 
one of importance to the system. I confess that my ative professional qualifications and judgment of the 
mind has undergone some change upon this subject, first corps of County Superintendents, there were 
resulting from a more intimate knowledge ofthe two) radical differences in the respective standards of at- 
departments.” “The school system of the State, tainment and skill to entitle the applicant to the 
has at length assumed a character and importance | permanent certificate. Some Superintendents, also, 
which demand for it, in my opinion, a head devoted) possessed more firmness and decision, while others 
exclusively to the duties of that department. The) feared to give offence and create undue opposition 
labors and duties, but a few years since, bear but a| by a rigid adherence to the instructions of the de- 
slight comparison to what they are now ; and to dis-| partment. The cause of education was much more 
charge them promptly and correctly, will require) backward in some counties than in others; and in 
the constant supervision, at least of one person, fa-| some instances, it was unfortunately the case that 
miliar with the law and details of the school system, | first class certificates were granted to incompetent 
in addition to the ordinary clerk force.” teachers, from favoritism, or to accommodate influ- 
H. L. Dieffenbach, Esq., Deputy Superintendent) ential directors. In addition to this, some Super- 
under Mr. Black, and afterwards appointed County intendents received, at the outset, none but perma- 
Superintendent of Clinton county by Mr. Curtin, in| nent certificates, and of course, could issue no oth- 
his report in the latter capacity, dated November 3,/ers. And even the best and most cautious Super- 
1855, thus expresses himself on this point : “ May I| intendents discovered, in the course of time, that 





not, also, be indulged in the hope that the next 
Legislature will bestow a little of its august atten- 
tion upon the school department, and establish it 
upon a more efficient basis? The practical head of 
the department should have ample time to visit dif- 
ferent parts of the State, and to give special instruc- 
tion to the County Superintendents ; but as at pre- 
sent organized, I know from experience that he has 
as much labor to perform in the department as there 
are days in which to labor, and that, in addition to 
answerirg large numbers of inquiries, keeping up an 
onerous correspondence, giving instruction, ex- 
pounding the law, digesting plans for improvement, 
&c., he is also compelled to perform no small amount 
of clerical labor. If there is another officer at Har- 
risburg upon whom there is so much imposed, and 
of whom there is so much required, I am totally at 
fault. The offices of Secretary of the Commonwealth 
and Superintendent of Common Schools should be 
separated, at least, and the clerical force allowed to 


they had made mistakes in their estimates of teach- 
ers’ qualifications. 

It resulted from these various causes, that a con- 
siderable number of teachers at the close of the first 
three years, held the permanent certificate whose 
qualifications did not entitle them to it, especially in 
that essential item, the “art of teaching.” Instead 
of a protection for the schools, these certificates be- 
came an imposition upon the public, for directors 
could place no reliance upon them. A reformation 
became necessary ; and to facilitate a correction of 
the evil with the least embarrassment, new and im- 
proved styles of certificates were issued, accompani- 
ed by the instructions to be found in the appendix. 
The permanent certificate is now known as the 
“ County Certificate,” and is intermediate between 
| the provisional certificate, and the State certificate 
ito be hereafter issued under the Normal school 
,act. It has been enlarged to a size suitable for 
| framing, and printed on parchment paper, from an 
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engraving on stone.. The tasteful appearance of 
both classes of certificates, and the higher profes- 
sional value placed upon them by the Department, 
has stimulated teachers to renewed efforts, to obtain 
them, and relieved directors from difficulty. The 
general interest and gratification expressed in the 
change, confirm the policy of the movement. 
3. District Supervision. 

The form of the Term Report of the visitation of 
the schools by the secretary of the board of diree- 
tors, or District Superintendent, is given in the ap- 


pendix. This is to accompany the Monthly Report | 


of the same officer, heretofore furnished. The two 


complete the series, and if brought into general | 


use, would prove highly serviceable to the schools. 


The blanks for the monthly report, were issued too | 


late to receive a fair trial last year; but are under- 
stood to be in extensive use at the present time, and 


the visitations give great satisfaction. Great faith | 
is placed in this valuable link in the chain of super- | 
vision, when time has been afforded to fully test its | 


merits. 
4. Independent Districts. 
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Besides, it is needed for the use of the Attorney 
General, who should be in close connection with the 
Executive and State Departments. The Surveyor 
General’s report presents strong arguments in favor 
of the enlargement of the Land office, for the safe- 
ty of its invaluable records. If this recommenda- . 
tion be adopted, quarters could be there provided 
for the School Department. 





This Department bas less clerical force in propor- 


/tion to its heavy labors than any other branch of 
ithe government. 


It is destitute of more than one 
half its own reports, and the history of the system is 
not to be gathered from its archives. It is without 
a library of standard or current educational works 
for use or reference. Purdon's Digest ; a dictionary; 
post office directory; an occasional report from 
other States; anda few odd volumes of the acts of 


Assembly, and journals of the Legislature, complete 


the catalogue. It is in the receipt of but one edu- 
cational periodical, besides our own School Journal, 
and that is a donation. 

These deficiences are not mentioned by way of 
complaint. They have been patiently submitted to 


/heretofore, and can be as patiently borne hereafter. 


These districts are an anomaly in the system, and | But it will not be deemed unreasonable to ask for 
the general intendment of the school law is against | sufficient space to seat the clerks, and permit the or- 


them. ‘They are exceptions to the general rule, and | 


dinary business of the Department to be dispatched 


as such it was proper that some provision should be | with promptness and accuracy. 


made for them. 


the casualities of special legislation. But the laxi- 
ty in the practice under the act of 8th May, 1855, 
was involving the system in difficulties. 
the 20th of May last, restricting the power of the 


courts, provides a remedy: and if its letter and) 
spirit be adhered to, and the courts should require | 
the bona fide merits of every application for a new | 
district to be established affirmatively, whether op- | 


position be made or not, future embarrassments 
from this source will not arise. 


5. State Appropriation. 


The power to create them was | 
therefore vested in the courts, rather than trust to | 


} 


The act of |. 
\thing of popular growth as well as of legislative 


7. Changes in the School Laws. 
No changes in the school laws are proposed.— 


What the system most needs is to be let alone, un- 


til it can have time to develop; for it is peculiarly a 


creation. Constant changes in the school laws em- 
barass and dishearten the plain men—not lawyers— 
who are charged with their administration in the re- 
spective districts. Public opinion will remain un- 
settled so long as there is expectation, or fear, of 
continual change; but if it is discovered that the 


|system is reasonably permanent, they will the more 
‘readily and cheerfully adapt themselves to it. Penn- 


The school appropriations made at the last session isylvania is emphatically the land of steady habits, 


of the Legislature, are now being disbursed, and 
prove a timely and most grateful relief to the dis- | 
tricts entitled to payment. Wealthy, as well as | 
feeble districts, are amongst the earliest and most | 
earnest applicants for their distributive share. The 
school system is a joint burthen upon the State and | 
the districts, for the general, as well as local bene- | 
fit. The people have responded to their obligations | 
of legal and constituted duty, with a devoted loyal- 
ty of purpose rarely witnessed, and worthy of the | 
highest admiration. The reciprocal aid of the State | 
should be generously extended for their relief and 
encouragement. It is more needed, too, in this 
transition period from past apathy to energetic re- 
form. There is no appropriation that is more equit- 
ably distributed, or that comes home more truly, | 
like a returning shower of blessings, to the tax-pay- | 
ers of the State. 
A liberal policy in this respect, is also the truest | 
economy. ‘The natural advantages of the State are | 
unrivalled, but it needs intelligent industry and per- | 
sistent enterprise, to make them fully available. If, | 
therefore, you would multiply the creative energies | 
and productive resources of the Commonwealth, 
educate the people; for knowledge is power, and 
rightly diffused and applied, promotes public pros. | 

perity and augments the national wealth. 
6. Rooms for the Department. 


The single room hitherto occupied by this depart. | 


ment, has become much tov small for its purposes, | 


jand unsuited to the legislative fluctuations that 


have been so damaging to the school system of a 
neighboring State. Stability and habit are cardinal 
virtues in this connection, and not to be lightly 
valued. 

The system has been twenty-five years in attain- 
ing its present complete and symmetrical proportions. 
During that long period, the strong hand of legisla- 
tive power has never been lifted to strike down its 
frame work, or cripple its energies. Through all 
vicissitudes, its record has been one of persistent 
progress. Its provisions are of general application; 
and wherever they have been fairly and faithfully 
carried out, have never failed of success. ‘The mul- 
titude of difficulties constantly presented to the De- 
partment, originate in ignorance of the letter of the 
law, or misapprehension or disregard of its provis- 
ions; and these no legislation can remedy. 

The correction by the Legislature of one local 
difficulty, would create a hundred others elsewhere, 
and make confusion instead of harmony. The most 
daring innovator, who knows anything of the people 
of Pennsylvania and their institutions, who should 
watch the workings of the system from a central 
position in this department, or thread his way from 
county to county, carefully studying the diversified 
people and circumstances with which it has to 
deal, would be led irresistably to a conviction of its 
great superiority as it is, and would shrink from any 
attempt to change its features, or modify its details, 
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until years of general experience had clearly proved 
it to be necessary. 

A new edition of the school laws, with a digest of 
the decisions and explanations of the Superinten- 
dent, has been prepared, and will be issued from the 
.press soon after the apperance of this report. ‘The 
demand for it is very great, and it is hoped that its 
free distribution to school officers and the public, 
will answer a useful purpose. 


8. Conclusion. 


The Pennsylvania school system is one of which 
her citizens may justly be proud. It is inferior to 
none, and superior, to most others ; and has placed 
Pennsylvania in the front ranks of the common 
school States. This is understood at home, and freely 
acknowledged abroad. Applications from other parts 
ofthe Union for our school laws and reports, and spe- 
eial inquiries with regard to the structure and work- 
ing® of the system, are of frequent occurrence ; and 
other States are endeavoring to shape their policy 
by the light of our example. 

In its most important features it is peculiarly a 
Pennsylvania system; adapted to the State, its 
people and their circumstances, and steadily grow- 
ing in the public confidence and regard, State 


pride and the public welfare, the success of the pre- | 


sent and hopes of the future, alike vindicate its 
claims to protection and support. Firmly sustained, 
kindly fostered, and faithfully administered,it cannot 
fail to cover the Commonwealth with perpetual 
blessings. Henry C. Hickox, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
DeparTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, } 
Harrisburg, Jan. 18, 1858. } 
NORMAL SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘DEPARTMENT OF Common SCHOOLS, 
Harrisburg, December 8, 1857. } 
Dear Six :—The experience of the past, and de- 
velopments of the present, are the surest guides for 
the direction of future operations. Nowhere is this 
policy more eminently true and serviceable, than in 
the administration of Pennsylvania School affairs. 
To it we owe the slow progress, but assured van- 
tage ground now occupied by our noble Common 
School system. It applies with equal, if not still 
reater force to the movements in behalf of State 
ormal Schools, attracting at the present time, so 
much favorable attention throughout the State. 1 
therefore desire to place upon record, in connection 
with the forthcoming annua! report of this Depart- 


ment, such authentic home testimony with regard | 


to this latter subject, as will practically illustrate 
the character and advantages of ae Training 
Schools for Teachers, and their prospects of suc- 
cess. The Institution over which you preside, being 
the leading movement in this direction in the State 
—the most fully developed—and the first to pre- 
= for recognition as a State Normal School, un- 
er the act of 20th May, 1857, I will thank yon, if 
convenient, fora succinct statement of 

1. Its origin and history, ard theextent to which 
it is, or is not, an outgrowth and development of 
our Common School system. 

2. The course and duration of the term of study, 
and the methods of teaching; their respective ob- 
jects and design ; and your estimate of their superi- 
ority for the professional training of Teachers, over 


those heretofore customary in our colleges and | 


academies. 
3. How many students have been in attendance 
each year ; how many have graduated ; what pro- 





portion of each were females ; and how many were, 
or expected to become Teachers? 

4. From what class of citizens do your students 
generally come, and what seem to be the prompting 
motives that induce their attendance—whether a 
desire to avail themselves, in good faith, of the priv- 
ileges of the School, or merely the injunctions of 

arents and guardians ; the reputation of a place in 
its halls; or the expectation of a student-life of in- 
dolence and irregularity. 

5. What proportion of the students board and 
lodge in the School building, and in private board- 
ing houses; and which do students generally pre- 
fer? Are the boarding and lodging arrangements 
‘in the building, satisfactory and successful? Do 
ithe Faculty board and lodge in the institution ; and 
| what govermental supervision and authority is as- 
isigned to its respective members? 
| 6. What are your regulations and facilities for 
‘exercise and recreation ? 
| 7. What advantages or disadvantages do you 
|find in the co-education of the sexes in such an in- 
‘stitution; what salutary reciprocal influences are 
/exerted ; what social intercourse permitted between 
ithe sexes ; and upon what do you place the great- 
‘est reliance in the government of the School? 

Please send with your answers a copy of your 
published “ Regulations for Students.” 

8. What has been the effect of the School in in- 
spiring Teachers with an attachment for their vo- 
cation as a distinct and independent profession ; and 
what are the fruits of the institution as evidenced 
‘by the demand upon it by School Directors for 
Teachers for the Common Schools ? 

9. How many pupils have you in the Model 
‘School; from whence do they come; how is the 
‘School classified or graded ; and what are its means 
lof support ? 

' 10. Were any, and how many of your Professors 
and ‘Teachers taken from the ranks of the Common 
iSchool Teachers ? 

Ll. When did your Board of Trustees determine 
toenlarge the School, and present it for recogni- 
‘tion under the Normal School act of 20th May, 

1857? What was the cost of the building and 
ground, up to that date ; what alterations and ad- 
ditional expense will be necessary to complete the 
enlargement ; and what proportion of the total cost 
could probably have been saved, if all parts of the 
building had been erected at the same time, in ac- 
|cordance with matured and well digested plans 
ithroughout, instead of, as now, by peacemeal ? 

12. How is the building warmed and lighted, and 
| how ge with water; and would not modern 
‘scientific appliances, such as furnaces, gas works, 
isteam pump, &c., be more economical, and answer 
ja better purpose ? 

| 13, What are the advantages to the School, and 
‘its Students, in having it located in the country, in- 
| stead of a city or large town ? 

| 14, What beneficial influence has the location of 
this School at Millersville had upon the place, and 
‘upon the value of real estate in the neighborhood ? 
| 15. What are the pecuniary results and pros- 
pects of the Schools, as regards current receipts 
jand expenditures ? 

An early pe will be acceptable. 

/ery respectfully, yours, 

sya aay C. Hickox, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
(To Prov. J. P. Wickrrsnam, 

Principal of Lancaster Co, Normal School, Mil- 
'lersville, Pa, 
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Micuersvitie, December, 1857. 


Dear Sir :—Your communieation, dated Decem- | 


ber 8,requesting answers to certain interrogatories in 
reference to the origin, character and results of the 
Lancaster County Normal School, has been receiv- 
ed. If ourexperience will, in any way, as you sup- 
pose, “serve as a guide for the Ticection of future 
operations,” most gladly shall it be made public. I 
am conscious, however, that the good such publicity 
may accomplish, must result quite as much from 
teaching others how to avoid the errors incident to 
a first undertaking, as from any example worthy of 
imitation, which our experience might furnish. 


I shall attempt to give answers to your several 
interrogatories, in the order in which you put them. 


1. During the summer of 1854, a number of the 
eitizens of Millersville, and vicinity, erected a build- 
ing, which they designed for an academy. It con- 
tained a hall forty feet square, and several conveni- 
ent recitation rooms, and had boarding accommoda- 
tion for about fifty students. So far as this building 
is concerned, the school of which it now forms a 
pert is not directly an out-growth of our Common 

chool system. 

During the autumn of 1854, the first examinations 
of teachers, by a County Superintendent, were held 


'sand persons, and boarding and other accommoda- 
‘tions for at least three hundred students. The 
trustees and stockholders of this institution, ata 
‘public meeting held on the 29th of June, resolved 
that “it is expedient to so enlarge the grounds at- 
tached to the school. and to make such additions to 
the buildings connected therewith, as to bring the 
school within the requirements of the act of Assem- 
bly, approved the 20th day of May, 1857.” ‘This 
resolution has been carried into effect so far as the 
procuring of the grounds, the enlarging of the hall, 
and the increasing of the number of recitation 
\rooms are concerned; and it remains only to erect 
|an additional wing to the building to be ased for dor- 
, mitories, 


| From this account of the origin and growth of 
the Lancaster County Normal School, it will ap- 
|pear that in its present character and condition, it 
\is the legitimate out. growth of our common school 
| system. 


| 2. We have two distinct courses of instruction, vis: 
Ist, A course of instruction embracing the branches 
required to be taught in common schools; and 
2d. An advanced course of instruction, embracing 
ithe higher mathematics, general literature, and se- 
veral of the natural sciences. Opportunity is also 
|furnished for a full course of study in both the an- 


in Lancaster county. Bythem teachers found that | cient and modern languages, but it is optional with 
they were expected to know much more thoroughly, | the student, and not necessary to graduation. ‘The 
than previously, the branches of study required by duration of the term of study depends upon circum- 








law to be taught in common schools, and to give 
some intelligent reason for the methods practiced in 
their several schools. The teachers themselves 
freely acknowledged their deficiency, and every 
where inquiry, was made by them, respecting schools 
where the desired, and much needed professional 
training might be had. When informed that no in- 
stitution existed in the State, the aim of which was 
to train teachers, they earnestly requested, individa- 
ally, and passed resolutions to the same effect at 
their institute, that the Superintendent would take 
the earliest practicable opportunity to establish a 
Normal Institute for three months. 


In the spring of 1855, the trustees of the acade- 
my at Millersville, learning that the Superintend- 
ent desired a suitable building in which to hold the 

roposed institute, offered their building gratuitously 
or the purpose, promising to supply any want of 
accommodations by private hospitality. 

The Institute opened onthe 17th of April, and 
during the term, there was an attendance of one 
hundred and thirty-five regular students, all of whom 
either had been teachers or desired to becomesuch. 
The results were of such a satisfactory nature, and 
pointed so clearly to a want of permanent institu- 
tions of like character, that the trustees, advised by 
leading educational men, resolved to enlarge their 
buildings and establish a regular Normal school. 


By the 5th of November, the new buildings, 
though costing about 18,000 in addition to the mon- 
ey already expended in the erection of the academy 
buildings, were ready for the reception of students. 
The present is the fifth session since that time, and 
the school continues to fulfill the anticipations of 
its friends, having a larger number of students at 
present than during any previous term. 

The Legislature, at its last session, passed an act, 
sometimes called a Normal School Law, which re- 
quires, among other things, that each Normal School 
established under it, must have grounds to the ex- 


curate and critical recitations are required. 


jstances. For afull course in the mathematics, lan- 
| guages, and sciences, it would require the same time 
jusnally devoted to studies in colleges of good stand- 
ling. 

| The methods of teaching adopted are those which, 
jafter careful consideration, seem best adapted te 
'train teachers, ‘I'he object of teaching in colleges 
land academies is mainly to make general scholars,— 
'The peculiar object in teaching a Normal school 
lis to train persons to be skillful in imparting instrue- 
ition. As these objects are different, the modes of 
jattaining them should be different. The methods 
of teaching in a Normal school differ from those 
practiced in colleges and academies, at least in twe 
respects: Ist. More attention is paid to the logical 
|method of devoloping each study ; and 2d. More ac- 
Asa 
necessary qualification to teach well, but not to 
know well, student-teachers are trained te ¢ell clearly 
and fluently what they know. 


Teachers, as guides to others, need at least three 
things: Ist. A thorough knowledge of the branch- 
es they teach; 2d. The best methods of teaching 
them; and 3d. Ability to impart knowledge,—to lead 
the young mind judiciously from the known to the 
unknown. A general education may impart the 
requisite knowledge; but an acquaintance with the 
relations of the human mind, in all the different 
stages of its development, to nature, as the sub- 
ject of knowledge, upon which the philosophy of 
teaching must be founded; and skill in the appli- 
cation of these methods, depend upon special stu- 
dy, and can best be learned at a Normal School. 


3. Since the school has been organized into a 
permanent Normal school there have been four re- 
gular sessions, each of which, with one exception, 
continued twenty-two weeks. ‘The number of stu- 
dents in attendance the first session was one hun- 
dred and twenty: the second, two hundred and six; 
the third, two hundred; the fourth, two hundred 





tent of ten acres, a hall capable of seating a thou- 





and twenty-three; and the number the present 
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session will reach two hundred and fifty. About 
one thousand persons, altogether, have enjoyed the 
advantages of the school since its establishment, 
of whom about three-sevenths were females ; and 
probably three-fourths cither were, or designed to 
become, teachers. We shall graduate our first class 
at the close of the summer session of 1858. 


4. Our students come from all classes of society. 
Among them there are many young men and young 
women, who are making use of their own hard earn- 
ings to gratify their thirst of knowledge, and pre- 
pare themselves for the proper discharge of the du- 
ties of their chosen profession ; and working with 
them, side by side, may be seen the sons and daugh- 
ters of the wealthy, an increasing proportion of 
whom are also preparing to teach, because teach- 
ing is becoming an honorable profession. 


Doubtless there are some here who are not 
prompted in, coming, by the highest motives ; but 
the number is smaller than it is in any other school 
with whose internal operations | am acquainted;—a 
result arising, probably, from the fact that young, 
persons of rude manners and loose morals do not 
naturally select teaching as a profession. 

5. The buildings, as at present arranged, will ac- 
commodate one hundred and seventy-five students 
with boarding; the remainder board at private 
houses in the village, from two to ten in a family. 
Some students prefer boarding in the village, while | 
others prefer boarding in the institution ; but, gen-| 
erally speaking, I believe the latter is preferred.— 
The boarding and lodging arrangements have not 
been as complete as they-will be, when the contem- 
plated additions shall have been made to the build- 
ings. ‘The faculty, with the exception of the Prin- 
cipal, board and lodge in the institution, A teach- 
er’s room is located in each hall, and the teacher 
occupying it has special charge of the students 
rooming in the hall, during study hours, and gene- 
ral charge at ‘other times. Our Professors and 
Teachers comprise six gentlemen and six ladies. 

6. There is no gymnasium connected with our 
school. ‘The lady students use their study halls, 
and the porticoes situated at their end of the build- 
ing, for promenading and other exercises, and they 
are encouraged to take daily walks in the neighbor- 
hood of the school. ‘The grounds at present ap- 
propriated for the games and plays of the gentle- 
men students are much too small, but the trustees 
have recently added, by purchase, several acres to 
them. Physical exercise is not only salutary in 
its effect upon the human system, but it forms a 
healthy corporeal basis upon which to rear the 
mental superstructure, and hence we hope to make 
hereafter much more systematic provision for it. 

7. We do not say that, in a large school like this 
indiscretions arising from the relations the two sex- 
es sustain to each other, may not sometimes occur. 
Among such a large number it would be strange if 
there were not some who would be thoughtless, and 
some who would not be actuated by a high sense of 
honor; but that within the past three months but 
two individuals were reminded of their duty in this 
respect, and then that the fault demanded but a 
yentle reprimand, will show that such indiscretions 
are not of frequent occurrence or of grave charac- 
ter. 

Both sexes meet together at chapel exercises, at 
recitations and at table. All other intercourse is 
prohibited, except by special permission. 

We place the greatest reliance, in the govern-| 





ment of the school, upon seeuring the confidence 
and good will of the students; making them ac- 
quainted with the regulations we wish them to ob- 
serve, and the reason for having them; supplying 
them with plenty of work; guarding against the 
formation of bad habits; and then trusting to their 
own sense of honor, propriety and right. By these 
methods, a public opinion is formed in the school 
against wrong-doing and dishonorable conduct, 
that none but those who are the most boldly bad 
can brave, and they are soon driven away. 


8 Normal schools must have a beneficial effect 
in inspiring teachers with a love for their profes- 
sion, since the legitimate effect of study, rightly 
pursued, is to create an attachment for what is 
studied. 


But besides this, they foster a friendly feeling 
among those intending to engage in the same pur- 
suit, break up that isolation so long existing among 
teachers, and unite them in a great brotherhood of 
workers striving to obtain the same great end.— 
Large numbers of school directors from Lancaster 
county, and some from adjoining counties, visit our 
shoal to procure teachers; and letters are te- 
ceived from all parts of the State, and from other 
States making similar requests of us. The school 
is entirely inadequate to supply the demand made 
upon it for teachers; and this is the case not only 
with respect to ungraded common schools, but.also 
with respect to lucrative situations in Union 


‘schools, academies and seminaries. 


9. We have no Model school at present, but de- 
sign organizing one under the State Normal school 
law. In place of the Model school, we have stared 
lectures on teaching, accompanied with full exem- 
plifications and illustrations of its methods, and the 
members of the class study in connection “Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching.” Well managed 
Model schools are indispensable to full success of 
a complete and well appointed training school for 
teachers. 

10. All of our professors and teachers, though 
they subsequently enjoyed the privileges of either 
academical or collegiate instruction, were pupils in 
common schools, and all of them, except the assis- 
tant teacher of instrumental music, have taught 
common schools, 


lL. Our trustees resolved to enlarge the school 
buildings and the grounds attached thereto, so as 


to bring the whole within the requirements of the 


act of the 20th of May, 1857, at a public meeting 
of trustees and stockholders held on the 29th day 
of last June, a little more than a month after the 
act was passed. 

The cost of the buildings and grounds up to that 
time was $26.000; the additions and alterations al- 
ready made will cost about $5,000, aad those con- 
temulated will cost probably, $15,000 more. The 
whole cost of the buildings, when completed, with 
furniture for chapel, library room, and recitation 
rooms, and a moderate outlay for apparatus, cannot 


‘be much less than $50,000, Probably $5,000 of 
this expenditure might have been saved, had all 


the buildings been constructed at onee; and 
had it been done according to well digested 
plans, the appearance of the building and its 
adaptation to our present wants, for the same ex- 
penditure, might have been much better. 


12. The buildingsare warmed, at present, partly 
by stoves and partly by two large Chilson furnaces. 
The halls, &c., are lighted with lamps, and: each 
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student is furnished with alamp. Water is obtained |the teacher in charge of the class, before the absence 
from a fine spring within a few feet of the buildings, | occur. 

or from cisterns or pumps. I cannot doubt but; 5. Students are allowed to walk for excercise in 
that the modern scientific appliances which you |the vicinity of the school; but no one, otherwise, will 
name, would answer a better purpose, but I have absent himself, without permission from the princi- 
not the necessary data to warrant me in giving an | pal. 

opinion as to their relative economy. It is ourin-| 6, Each student will be held accountable for dam- 
tention to introduce them here. age done to his room or its furniture, or to any of 

13. The principal advantage which can arise |the property ofthe institution. 

from locating a school in or near a large city or| 7. No nails must be driven into the walls or ceil- 
town, is the convenience of access secured thereby. | ings, or alterations be made in the windows, doors 
The advantages of a location in the country are the | or any appendage of the rooms, without the permis- 


comparatively low rates at which land, and, gene-| 
rally, provisions can be procured, but, mainly, the 
absence of those numerous temptations to vice, | 
and to an expensive indulgence in scenes of pleas- | 
ure, which are always found in cities and towns. | 

‘Millersville is three miles from Lancaster, whence | 
twenty-five cents and a half an hour’s ride will | 
bring students or others any hourin the day; which | 
convenience, with a daily mail, enables us to enjoy 
the advantages of a city, without its temptations. 

14, The location of the school at Millersville 
has given considerable impulse to the business of 
the place. Many new buildings have been erected 
since the school was located here, and others are 
projected. Real estate in the neighborhood has | 
very much increased in value, and those who own | 
it can hardly be induced to sell at any price. 

15. Since our school was established we have | 
been so constantly engaged in making alterations | 
in the old buildings or erecting new ones, that I} 
can searcely give an intelligent guess as to what | 
will be the pecuniary results of the school when | 
completed. Up to the present time, however, its 
receipts have considerably over-balanced its expen- | 
ditures, and the trustees report that they could 
have declared a dividend of six per centum had not 
the income of the school been used to liquidate an 
outstanding debt. 

A school of this kind well managed, must I think 
be a source of considerable profit to the stockhold- 
ers. 

I have now replied to your several interrogato- 
ries as fully as the various duties which press upon 
my time will admit. Hoping this detail of our ex- 
perience in building up and conducting a Nor-| 
mal school may accomplish the good you expect 
from it, I am yours truly, 

J. P. Wickersnam. 





To Hon. H. C. Hickox. 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





LANCASTER COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Regulations for Students. 

1. Each student is recommended to provide him- | 
self with slippers, that in passing up and down the | 
stair-ways or through the halls, he can walk quietly. | 
No one must indulge in loud talking, whistling or | 
other unnecessary noise in the buildings. 

2. The use of tobacco, in any form, is strictly pro- | 
hibited in the buildings or about the grounds. 

3. The students shall repair to their rooms at the | 
ringing of the bell for evening study, and not leave | 
them,without the permission of the teacher in charge; | 
and in twenty minutes from the ringing of the re-| 
tiring bell all lights must be extinguished, and all 
noise cease. 

4, Every student will be expected to be present | 
at the daily opening and closing exercises of the | 
school, and at all general exercises in the eters’ 
hall, unless excused ; and permission to be absent 


jrooms, or in the hall. 


jnected with it. 


sion of the steward. ‘The steward will visit each 
room at least once a week ; and if damaged it may be 
repared, or if unnecessarily dirty it may be cleansed, 
at the expensse of the occupant. 

8. No water, dirt or other material must be thrown 
from the porticoes or windows. 

9. Students are not allowed to visit one another's 
rooms during the regular hours of study; and no 
change of rooms must take place without permis- 


‘sion from the principal. 


10. Kach student of music on the piano will have 
a regular hour assigned for practice, during which 
time no spectator must be present to interrapt the 
exercise or divert the attention. 

11. All students who are tardy, unnecessarily, at 
meals must forfeit them; all must conduct them- 
selves, at table, in a becoming and orderly manner, 
and no one must leave before the rest without good 
reason and permission fromateacher. Any student, 
sick or indisposed and requiring attention, must 
have hmself reported to the steward and he be wait- 
ed upon in his room. 

12. It is expected that the ladies and gentlemen 
of the institution will treat one another with polite- 


iness, but no conversation between the sexes must 


take place in the lecture room, in the recitation 
At the close of evening lec- 
tures or society meetings, all will repair immediately 
to their respective rooms. Neither sex will be ex- 
pected to trespass upon that portion of the building 
assigned to the other. 

13. No lady or gentleman attending this institu- 
tion will walk or ride with a person of the opposite 
sex, except in cases of necessity ; and then only with 
the permission of the principal. No permission will 
be given for parties or excursions composed of the 
two sexes. 

14. Brothers, sisters and relatives, members ofthe 
school, meet inthe parlor, upon permission being 
given by a teacher; and the principal will extend 
the same privilege to friends and acquaintances of 
the two sexes, when, in his judgment, the circumstan- 
ces justify it. 

15. Parents and other relatives, from a distance, 
can see ladies in the parlor, and gentlemen in the 
reception room appropriated to them. 

16. These regulations have been adopted after 
very careful ‘consideration, as to what would best 
promote the good of the institution and of those con- 
It is hoped they will recommend 
themselves to the good sense of every student, and 
be obeyed because they are reasonable and right. 

Millersville, September 29, 1856. 





CUMBERLAND COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 
DEPARTMENT OF ComMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrisburg, December 8, 1857. j 
Dear Srr:—Will you please favor me with a 


statement, for public use, of the origin and histo 


of the Cumberland County Normal School, whie 


from a recitation should always be obtained from held its first session at Newville last summer ? 











al i enone 
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1. Out of what previous educational movements 
in your county did it originate, and what interests 
was it designed to subserve? 

2. Who composed the Board of Trustees, and 
how, and by whom were they selected ? 

3. What means were adopted to secure a suita- 
ble location, and how and why was the place select- 
ed, finally agreed upon ? 

4. What arrangements were made for lecture and 
recitation rooms; what furniture and apparatus 
was procured ; and what was the expense for each ? 

5. How long was the School in operation; how 
many students, male and female, were in attendance; 
and of those, how many were Common School teach- 
ers, or preparing to become such? 

6. Who composed the corps of instructors for 
the Normal and Model Schools, and from whence 
were they —— ? 

7. By what arrangement did you procure a Mod- 
el School; how many pupils did it contain; into 
how many grades was it divided ; and what were its 
means of support? 

8. What effect had this enterprise upon the pro- 
fessional hopes and ambition, as well as qualifi- 
eations, of Teachers ; what influence upon Direc- 
tors, as indicated by their application for Teachers, 
and the inducements held out to them; and what 
was its influence upon the public opinion of the vi- 
cinity, and of the county at large? . 

9. Have the Students left the County in any num- 
bers to teach; or do they find ready employment, 
and satisfactory engagements, at home ? 

10. Is it intended to be a permanent annual insti- 
tution ; and is there a fendency and disposition to 
develop itself ultimately into a State Normal 
School, under the late Act of Assembly? 

11. What were its prospects as regards current 
receipts aud expenses ? 

Please favor me with areply at your earliest con- 
venience. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Henry ©. Hickox, 
Superintendent of Common Schools, 
To D. Sueniy, Esq., 
County Superintendent of Cumberland county. 





REPLY. 
SutremManstown, December 19, 1857. 

Dear Sir :—Absence from home, on official duty, 

has prevented an earlier reply to your interrogato- 

ries of the Sth inst. I briefly answer your ques- 
tions, in their order, as follows: 

Ist. The great want of qualifications on the part 

of teachers in the branches required to be taught 


in our schools, together with the great interest cre- | 


ated by the holding of our Teachers’ Institutes, 
both county and district, impressed the Directors 


and ‘Teachers of our County with the absolute ne-. 


cessity of a school, where teachers could be proper- 
erly educated. Hence the origin of our Normal 


School. 
2d. The Board of Trustees is composed of one, 


enty by forty feet, three stories high. The three 
basement rooms were used for recitations. The 
second story was used for the schoel room, The 
third story was used for a lecture room and for ex- 
periments with the apparatus. The school room 
was supplied with desks and seats of the best mod- 
ern style and finish. ‘These, as well as every other 
necessary fixture for the school, were purchased by 
the citizens of Newville, which, together with the 
rent of the hall, (about eight hundred dollars ia 
all,) were given for our use, free of charge. 

5th. The school was in operation three months. 
There were ninety-one students in attendanee, 
twelve of whom were from adjoining counties.— 
Sixty-one were males and thirty females ; nearly ali 
of whom were teachers, or preparing for teaching. 

6th. The County Superintendent was Principal 
of the school. ‘The instructors in the Normal and 
Model Schools were all from the ranks of our com- 
mon school teachers. 

7th. The School Directors of Newville gave the 
free use of their graded school building for the 
Model School. The Model School was composed 
of scholars from the town and vicinity, numbering 
one hundred and forty, and was divided into three 
departments: Primary, Secondary and High 
School. The tuition charged was two dollars is 
the Primary, two and a half dollars in the Secon- 
dary, and three dollars in the High School. This 
sum paid the salaries of the Teachers in the Mod- 
el School. 

kth. The students exhibited more than an ordina- 
ry degree of interest while at school, and discov- 
ered that teaching, as a profession, was worthy of 
‘their highest ambition. Directors from all parts 
of the county made application for teachers, A 
number of the boards appointed committees to vis- 
it the school and select teachers for their districts. 
A number ofthe teachers are now employed at ad- 
vanced salaries, more than equal to their expenses 
jat the school. The number of visitors during the 
|term was over two thousand, The school made a 
favorable impression upon the county at large; es- 
pecially in those districts where the Normal sta- 
,dents are now employed as teachers. 

9th. The students from other counties preferred 
to return home, to fulfill engagements already made. 
|The demand for teachers was such, that none of 
ithe students from this county left the county to 
teach, but have all been engaged at home, upoa 
‘terms satisfactory to themselves; in some instan- 
ces with largely increased wages. ‘The applications 
‘were so numerous and pressing, that thirty more 
teachers than we could furnish could readily have 
found employment. 

10th. Another session of the school will com- 
'mence at Newville in the beginning of April next, 
and continue five months. The school in all pro- 
bability will be continued as a county affair, until 
‘the State Normal district can be moulded to suit 
the several counties, when we will be prepared to 
‘accept the provisions of the act. 
lith. The current expenses in both the Normal 
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member from each Board of School Directors in and Model Schools, were met by tuition fees in each. 
the county, and elected by the respective boards to | Cash contributions were made by private citizens im 
serve one year. ithe several school districts, amounting to nearly 


3d. The Board of Trustees, through a committee, | five hundred dollars, with which apparatus to illus- 
received proposals from the several places apply- trate the natural sciences was purchased for the 
ing for theschool, That from the borough of New- use of the school. 
ville, being the best in all respects, was accepted. | 
4th. The hall, owned by the “ Big Spring Liter- | 
ary Institute,” was granted to the Trustees for | To Hon. H. C, Hickox, 
the use oftheschool. The building is of brick, sev- | 


Your obedient servant, 
D. Sueuyy. 


Superintendent Common Schools. 
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